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ABSTRACT 

Thsss papsrs vsrs originally prosentsd at tho 
SysposioB on «*Coltoral Infloencss in Alaskan Batiks Edocation", vhich 
was hsld in conjunction vith tho annoal sooting of tho Socioty for 
Applied Anthropology in Tocson, Arizona, April 13, 1973. Tho nino 
papers describe sose of the recent tf forts to better onderstand and 
boild on the diverse cultoral resoorces esbodied in the people of 
Alaska. Topics coYor: (1) a broad perspective of the prosinant issoes 
of edocation in Alaska; (2) sose issoes of teaching practices and 
behavior; (3) the inforaal aspects in the analysis of eross-coltoral 
teaching; (4) bilingoal edocation— a significaat force in the posh 
for greater coltural sensitivity in schools; (5) cross-coltoral 
coasonication within the sphere of edocational progras developient 
and the politics of edocational control; and (6) a theoretical 
perspective analyziikg the potential contribations of anthropology to 
cross-coltoral onderstand ing. (AH) 
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PREFACE 



IIh' iiiiM|iit» phvKH'ul ami niltiiral comhtiniiK in Alaska provide a rich and stitiinlatiim luickdrop tor 
e«aiiiiiiinit mihI applvintc <hIik utional pnK*(*5iMH( across a wicli* ratiKr ot liiiiiiaii fM*«'(ls ami circiiiiistaiK iHi. 
VMtvfiH to iitNimtaml thi» f i»m»s i^hapinii th*' tntiirr ot Alaska urr. howrvir. rarely abk' to ki««»p up with 
thf thnist to d«'veii)t> the Statr\ human ami natural n*MMir(i>s. In thr i^dnt-ational arrna. provranis that 
attempt to (le\iate from traditional praHi(i*K arr often timf*K overwhi'hm^d hy tlu' momrntimi ot the 
fniditif)nal ^ihR'atkmal iiiac-himT\-. Hivent drvrlofmieitts <lo. howrvrr. show a trend toward the 
e«tahli»hnN*nt of altcntativr inlmational proiirams in ri>s|)onKi* to dnnamls for iirtmtor ('i:ltnral M'lisitivity 
in the sehoiiK 1'he f oHowing pa|NTs* desc-ritM* some of the ri-eent efforts to iMter nndmtami and build 
MfMin the diverse tniltnral rcnsourees embodietl in the |M*ople of Alaska. 

H hile ciieh of the paiwrs rqiresents a diwrHe iiulividual effort, there are Mmie themes armind 
whk h tht*> ean he Rrmiiietl. At the risk of im|xisinK a structure not (^tirely warranttnl. w*e will mite our 
reasoning for the order of pri*s4*ntation. *rhe mitial two papers ( DarmHI and Bamhardt). prn\*idea broad 
tN>rs|MH*tive for viewinii some of tlie prominent isxui h( of education in Alaska. The f ol!Tiw*intf three pa|)ers 
( Kleinf eld. ( 'line, ami ( iollier) df*al with some of the pressing issues of teachinK practk*es and l)eha%*ior. 
IWkitter three. himi-N-er. arem»t linM'emed direilly with foniial acadeiiik* preparation but. rather, with 
inffimial as|>ects so often missed but by no means less ini|)ortant. in the analysis of crms-ciiltiinil 
teachinic. *i he next two iniihts (Ketnl and Onik) deal with bilingual education in Akixka and are 
imliidcHl htvaiise biliniiiiul iKliicatkm is rapidly liecominK a .^iunificant force in the push for tfr<>att>r 
cultural sensitivity in |he sihmils. 

'I'he eighth pa|)er (V'atidrin) approaches the theme of crossH-iiltiinil connmmkatinn within the 
sphere of etlncational proiiram development and the |)olitics of educatkmal cimtrol. Finally, a 
theoretical |>erspecHve is olfi>rcd by Rider analy/inii the |)otential cimtributions of anthnip(dns>* to 
criMs-i'iilttiral nnderstandinic. 

In addition to the paiiers di*scrtbed above, the original sym|)osiiim imiuded the film. 
"1 imiinereiniut'' (The People of Tiiniinak). presented by Unny Kamerlinu. The film is not im-liidi'd 
here fur of»vious reasons, but is recommended vk*wintf f«»i any«>ne interested in cimtemporar\- Alaskan 
village life. 

rhe symposium co-chainiien wish to thank the participants for their timely contributions to 
iinderstafiiiintf the cross-cultural situation in Alaska We also wish to express imr apprei^iation to liarr\' 
Hok-ott (i^niversity of Oreicon) for his constrtictive assessment of the pafiers while serxinu » 

discMissant for thesym|)osi and to theSiK^iety for Applied Anthrnpolotf\' f<H- providinu the fonuu for 

their presentation The extensive efforts of Debbie llkmi and Judy Fox in preparing the present 
manusiript are also sreatly acknowlediied. Funds to underwrite the printintf costs were provklisl 
throutfh a icrant from the Ford Foundation. 

*rhe reader is askinl in advance to rt*coKni/e that no one colli»ction of readintfs can ad(H|uately 
descTilie the panorama of cKlucational proiiraiLs and iHTsptHtives that exist in Alaska today. *rhe pace of 
chanice is tiu) ipiick and the obsoliMtcrnce of ideas tiHi advancinl tor so vast an uudertakini(. 

J . M ()r\ ik 
K. |. Haruhardt 



• IIm'M' pM|H'r% were i>riinni<H\ |»r#^!i(ftl ;it 4 >\tniMiMiilii iHi '•(.'iiltiiral liitliiHHfHt m Alit«k;iti Sili\r Kfiiic^itinn." M«| iti 
linviti \u/otvA April I i. 1^ ). in inniiimriiin with iht» sinniiiil tiiei*tihM ni tlir >iHH«t\ l(»r ^pplinl AfitlirotHi|oti\ 
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TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CROSS<:ULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
THE CIRCUMPOLAR NATIONS 



FRANK DARNELL 
Uaivmity of AlMin, FakhMrics 



(Joncvpls from many disdpliiif i applkrmble tci potrntkl cmi s*culturil educational promsei liave 
onlv rrcrndy become f acton for contidemtion by some educational administrators fn the development 
of plans for the educational systems they oversee. 

A few of those responsible for the design of education protcrams are becoming increasingly awareof 
the need to place the processes of education for indigenous people in the North in cultural perspective. It 
is hoped thai these papen will help educationists* their allies in the behavioral and social sciences* and the 
Native residents to better understand wha* f nutrates the education proceu in the multi-cultural letting 
of the North and thereby lead to cteation of more positive, akemative educational processes. 

The indigenous people of the North face many complex problems as they leam lo cope with an 
invasion of cuhurally alien and numerically dominant groups from other areas. Formal education 
systems in the North in all circumpohv nation as oiteof the several outside elements confronting Native 
groups have theoretically been organized on principles of democracy and responsiveness to local 
community needs. But it has become increasingly obvious that existing educational programs are 
designed primarily to accommodate the huiguage, cultural values, economic system, and general 
interest of the dominant group from the south. 

The extensive variety of possible topics in the circumpolar nations and the broad ge^igraphic areas 
they embrace preclude the devebpment of detailed conclusions on the subfect of Northern education as 
a whole. There are. however, certain elements of a general nature which I have identified from a year of 
travel in the circumpolar CKiuntries and from an analysis of the papers given at the First International 
Conference on Cross-CulttAral Education in the North. 

It ii clear that unrestricted, two-way cultural transmission has not been encouraged by the education 
systems in the North with the possible exception of certain situations in the Soviet l^nion. Acculturation, 
when considered in its besi sense as the process of multi*directional cultural diffusion and the equitable 
transfer of cultural elementr from one group to another for the overall betterment of each has been 
discouraged. Instead, the process of cultural dominance, or assimilation, can beohserved. Assimilation, 
4S a negative force, regardless of whether planned or unintentional, has often been the end result of 
public education in the past r f?d ' euuins so to a discouraging degree today in the North. This condition is 
no longer being tolerated by many of the Northern Native |x*oples, School programs contributing to 
assimilation arouse increasingly negative emotions on the part of many, eipei*ially those persons 
sensitive to the identity they have been denied through submersion of inherited culture. Many 
indigenous groups throughout the North are now seeking ways to reject inifMised cultural. ec<innniic and 
administrative processes are examined. It has been found that single societies in the North are usually 
coterminous with single cultures, i.e., the soc*iety and the culture are c<mimon. *rhis fact may be 
attributed to the c*ondition that in the North many societies havf .^en and in 5onie cases are still small, 
isolated and rektively stable. I'his situation is in contrast to the heavily populated seilions to the South 
where it may be observed that most large scxrieties are multi-cultural. Now. however, with the 
northward movement of pluralistic scK*ieties and their complex economic systeiiiii we are faml not only 
with the problems of change brought about by the introduction of alien cultural element", but with a 
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iiitiiatN»ii whiTHii thr hiAsu- mitiirc of th«- mk imI %tniHiin- iMf i% iMMlrricciiiiic c haiiicr f n»m Miiiplr to 

c^»ii»*»l( \ liHlivklimK i on* c oiiiplr\ mwM sinwum^ may nH|iiirr iiiorr i'l< iwnt niram to c ci|m» with 

thi»ir iiion* involv(-<| rrlutiomhi|iK ami MihMH|ii(*nt f rtKtrationK than m vufs in a %im\Av !UKM*tv. l-ixistiiK 
u hool %%9(tnii% werr not dt*%iicn€-«l to proviclr thcM* iiunins. 

I'hf probk »f |irovi<linii for halancv and t*<|iiality in iiiiilti-chrn tional ciiltiiral transniixsiim im% 

hfxouw a mtii'al fac tor in dHcriiiinins the %uwi*Hs or failure of future cfliicationHl |iro«ratn» ami tbrtr 
ciinMH|iiHitial rf f«i% on c-iiiminiii* and administrative sitiiatiorei. IV trailed v of e<liK*ati«inal proicniiiH 
with Ml few of the eletiieiits m-i*e»^r> to asM.re niiilti*direi*ttfinal flow of miltiiral eoiiiiNmrfitsaml cif 
leamiiiK %itnationy that ko m'IcIoim ref kil res|»eet for the le«!«-doiiiiiiMnt eiiltiire in t\w dif fusion |inN<<-«<i 
iiia% he olMer\ed in the fnistrationx of Native iMifinlatiims throiiiifMHit the nrc<iiii|iolar North. 

I he premise of Ctiirge K. Kneller that n«alitv exists only insofar as eiiltiire had made it |NMsibleand 
that iiilture ultimately cimtrols how we think abiHit the w orld and defimvi h<iw we |Hf ceive it mitfht wi4l 
het*<ime the prevailing argument for new ediiiatkin»J de\ekipnient in the North.' 

We eaiimit understand imiivkliial heha\i<ir of others without taking into acciamt their bingiiage 
eeim<iiny and uiltural srttinfc. Tht^efore. in circk-r for ctiksh iiltnral sHtings to hear |Nisitl%elv im 
ediKiit.on. It is nefessar> to know to what extent Native eiiltiiral factors infliiencv the aeeetitamv m 
rm-tMni of edueatkinal programs ami. most importantly, goak of erimation. Where educational 
systems have been desigmnl. either deliberately or iinkmiwlingly. with harrii-rs to uiiiltiKlirectional 
cuhural transmission, failure can be observed. Kduc*atk>nal goals, c urrkula. teaching strati-gies and 
admmbttative struc ture of sc hiMils must be analyzed In light of this eonc-ept in order to foster ediic-ational 
s> stems that meH the needs of the |ieopk> they ser^ e. 

llie most direct appnweh to ediic*ati»nal improvement, when cimsklered in thin light, may call for 
simply abandoning existing prac*tk-es and alkming conditkms which would encimi ige alternative 
educatkinal proi-esses tii develop on their own without outside inter ferem-e. ( I his proc-ess generally 
descTilies how the existing sc-hcml system came into being, but. of coursi*. in a different placr, at a 
different time, for members of i deferent sotiee> .) But now in the North, because of invok ed economk* 
factors. diK-onnec*ted administrative arrangements, well entrenched pc^dagogkal prac*tk*es ini|)orted 
frcmi elsewhere and e\er increasing diverse cultural rekitkinships all bearing hard on the |>eopk>. the 
simpk- solutkin in reality has the k*ast likelihood of happening. As the sitiiatkin cimtinues to grow more 
CYtmpiex those presently restMinsible for educ*atkmal systems invent morecomplk*ated ways out of the 
ttu:.!e. Hegardless of whether new processes aregoing toemerge in simple or involved fashkin if tlie>- are 
to lie develoiHHl .mxTssf iiUy at all they will in all Hkelihood be conceived in tlie light of mulH<*ultural 
equality. 

Kach natkin has its own fieiMilkir probk>ms and the extent of inade(|Uate programs vark^ from pkic^e 
to filac^e. A few sitiiatkms observed indk^ated positive situations ncm obser\able in the N^irth. 
partk*ularly in the I'.S.S.K. KIsewhere the developing siKkil awareness by Muiie members of the non- 
^'ative soc*k't>' who are res|Minsible for schiNil systems has given rise to a tmich higher degree of aHentkm 
toeducatkmal programs based cm hn al conditions than in the past. It remains, however, that much 
aHentkm has been in the form of overly s|)ei*ific categorical programs, usually funded for perknls too 
short to determine their value, and not necessarily directed tow ard the bask* issues. Kven the descripticm 
of favorabk> sitiiatkms in thi* .Soviet Vnion may be less than promised when examined in liidit of 
conflk ting information, iiieaser as it is. that has been refxirted from a f c*w Soviet sources. Umi*ntably. 
om* may com hide, changes in basic educatkuial pnKesses even though somc*times pni|Mised. are 
infriHpiently carried out and when carried out are done so inade^tuately or incoiupietc*ly. 
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It iiiiHt In* %tn*^MHl that inv stiHiv w:is (*sMtitmllv thutol tukiiitf iiivriitorv :iinI itiitMilviiiiipnilil(*tiis 
IIn* invcntf m' i InI. lNmf*\'fT. mvi* rKi* tn i*iYtiiiii (|iii*«tinii« ainl mikhi-MihI ti*iit:ftiv«* iinswiTs u liit'li iiMV 
ktiil to iiiiirc* iiN*tiinniclMlf*«liM';itinii. Ilim* may tlN*r(MK*i*ni^lnritmvniltiiruliiKi|iiulitv that |N*r\ at^l<*tlN* 
tircMiiiiNibr «itiiatHm% hi* ItriHiiiht tnlN*ar(intlN*«*^iMiiitf (^tliuatiiiiial n%t<*io? Ilim may tlN*priiN'i|ili*«nl 
cktiMMTac^ ami riMiimimity imnlvf*iiN*iit ri*ally ht* put iiitii practk*!* aiNl iinaraiit(*«*«l a^ tiN* i iNitrolliiiH 
phihMi>|)hy in tiM*f*«i<ic*atMinatw%tf*m? Thi* iif*fN*ral tone lN*iiiii M*t iiitiN* Norths tf*tifUtouanl a%inHl4*liiit 
coiiipk*!^ aii«u«*f lor both (pH*«tion%. 

II imktHi M'htHil» havr lN*«*fi conc iivi^d imi th«* iMiiK'iph*^ o| i lit nocTaiT ami ri*%|NHiMVf*tN*s% to hic*al 
(iiiiifiMinitv nmix biit in |>raf1k*i* iirotfraiiift rrlk^il the antithi*^i« nl th«*M* pniN'ipk*«. anil il nNMtfit^ ol 
(Tim-i'iiltiinil mtnality an* «till IinmnI wantinK. the im^aiis* to alti*r th<*M* ci»iNlitioii% iniiI to In* i k*vekitN*«l. 
Ki-ahiimnef^t ol tiiiitrol ot i*«hitMtioii is u<*fN*r:*!^ tiN* tirst iiieaii^ MitfU(*\tf*«l ami is tin* first iNHi*ssiirv |Mrt 
ol a tKvo |iart ansHi*r. Hy ekaiiiininK thi% <(nicge«tfton we mite that aiith«irttv is Nh*ally exi^rciM^tl liy an 
indKif hial or an iiixlitiition in |NHiM*%iiion ot thrn* Hi'tiN'ntary liinii% ot inflm'm*!*: I ) k*tfal authority toaet. 
2) acle«|iiate liiiam*ial n»siNim*s. ami .1) a tlNmniiih iimlmtamling ol the* probk*m in in <*il of Milvimi. 
Unlortnnately. all thre«*i*k*fiNf its are si*kkiiii broimht to hi*ar siiiiiiltam*«Hisly im any iiiv<*ti |ir<H(raiii in tiN' 
North II rinilit> im\y exixts iiiMilar asniltiire has iiiatle it ae(*<*ssihk*. it lollows tliat iIn* iiiaiority ol |N*opk* 
ciimmtlv hcilclinK k*ffal aiith«»ritv ami IimhI (*«»ntrol eanmit |NMsihly |N*reeive thi* prolik*iiis as tlN*y ri-ally 
are. rhesi* ollieiaU arem»t ol the iirass riNits t*iiltore ( witha li*^ raitahh* enn^ptions) ami mi iiiatti*r hnw 
well-iiN^iiiiiK th<*ir intentNHis. a iN*ei*sKar\' ini{re(lH*nt t% typically laekiim. W h<*n tiN* enistinu i*«hK*at initial 
«*stahlishiiN*nt S4*t ahiHit to ile\'elop i^tiiieational pnHaaiiis ami <l<*sii(m*«l administrative Ihm charts 
VnttiiiK lip" the liiie<i^ iil authority Iim* \orthi*m M'hiNils. thev were wi*|| aiithori/(*il by law. ami in ri*i*i*tit 
vi'an have been usually well liimletl. Hut mi iiiatti*r how well tlelini*<l their aiitlHirit\ ami Iniw well 
liiiam*i*il. tlu* third inicredii*nt. thoroimli iimlerstamlinii ol th<' |irobli*tii. iilti*n has lN*i>n Imiml wantinu 
lliriNiKhiNit tiN* North it is thi* Native iNipiikitiim wIni has thi* enehisive eiiltiiral |N*ri*i*ptiiin ami bask* 
laetiial Inloriiiation inherently dc*nNKl. thriaiiih mi fault ol th<*ir own. to thiMM* pri*M*ntly in eontrol ol thi' 
i*d(u*atioii priKi*ss It iiiiicht bi* addi>«l tliat this hokis true lor adiiiinistraiors of many iiiimiHty laiNiiif 
HsewhiYi* in the workl. However, in the* North thi* relationship ol the Native |Nipiikition to thi' total 
siH*M*tv still retiri*setits a |Ntsition whk'h distinicnishe^ it Iroiii some iiiiiiority |Nipiilationselsi*whi»re. For 
thi' inmt |NArt thi* Native iNipiilatkm is mit alienatiil Iroiii tiN* iiiaiority ami is still to In* loiiml withih tiN' 
circle m*iini|Mssina the total Northi*ni MK'N*ty. This situation enham*es the op|Nirtiinity lor iiiiprovi*«l 
evimlitions. but hiiw hinff siieha lariiesi*iciiientol thi*siK*k*ty can bi* ik*iikHl siilistantive iiillm*fN*f*. ami still 
stav within the circk*. is in itsi*ll om* ol thi' iTitkal i|iiestions which minis cmisideratioii. 

'I*he universal coiNi*rns expri*sse<l by the Native |N !iph* ol tiN* North may In* kNiki*«l ii|Nin as 
i*ss4*ntial eleim*tits m'ci*ssary lor substantive chaiiile: ways lor their |N*reetitioii to iiiHm*m*e programs 
iiiiist bi* brmiKht to bear on new proKraiiis. Hut like the statements of i*«liicatioiial tlii*orists and 
lk*luivioral scN*titists. thi*y iiiav not. by theiiisi*lvi*s. ri 'solve thi* issiii*. 

And this Kivi*s rise to oih* last obsmable universal point as part two of the coiiiiiioii answer. 
Althoiitfh realitfntnent ol iiroiips coiitribiitiiiK to the inlliieiue of educational protfrains and of the 
aiiialiiaiiiation ol thi* existiiitf svsteiii h ith the Native populations is an iiri tit iiei*«l. it is still m*cess«ir\ to 
kt*i*p this m*i*il ill pro|N*r |N*rs|>«'ctive. k*ss thi* issne ol control. per^4\ iN'conieaii end unto itself. Wliilr 
i*iliicatioi . protcraius in the past us imports Iroiii ols(*Hhere liave Invii patciitiv inappropriate and 
iiiat>pliiabk* to Northern iNiipli*. iiii uiiaraiitn* exists that proi(raiiis to hillow w ill m*i*essarilv iiiipnivi* 
sok*lv iN^i aiiM* ol tin* transfer or shiirinu of i'oiitrol. t)iii*c a new structure eineri(es the iral work of 
|N*rli*i1iiiK new eiliicatioiial pnN essi^s w ill lN*i(iii. A m w liase for inflMcnceiaii iiidei*il hetbeiiistriniicnt 
bv whiili alternative svsteiiis of iilncatioii rineitfe. but tlie new base slioiikl not !n* l oiisideriil the 
alternative itsi*lf ('ertaiii iiilierent prohleins will Kenerate disai(rii*iMent ainonic Native isronps 
theiiiselvi^ as thev ac(|iiire more iniitrol Kesearch ili*siKiNii to resolve disai(ri'«*ineiits reiiiaiiisa pressiiiu 
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imnhI \ativr lerimii^ oiitfht to \w iii ii |H>iiitiiMi to iii»kr iim* oI lhiiliiii(<« Iroiii tin* iM+ivionil m M>mf% to 

Urn tks wvW Hhut iiiHh<KK u ill work IkM tor th«-tii jn^^t sis any Urui*. n le^ <-nti-r|inM* rHuima 

reMNirih «livmoti to ri^iKr ni»u |irohkMii% For r^anipk*. how hr <kH*%c iiltiirakiiiKlitiotiinKol Nortbrrn 
IN^fifik* attiHt the* rfitHiion or ai*ctf)tafM'«> ot (Hliiijitkmal inmivatioiis? With thi- niltiiral sitiutkm 
I hiin«irH( r«|iidly. what Mibftnl fi«*kh will a»%ist Sorthtwm in acljiistinH to cimtinnims mirkwtiiig 
t^ncr whkh is iiir%itabk-> How tmi Northern oiltiiro^ bf rHuiniHl in liuht ot the UKre«<iiiiiclv 

ffmiali/ed kmiwIcHlvi* and skilK that the re tinhnokhciia) iiiltiiriH« will re<|iiirrr Ami itMMt 

impcirtantlv. hiiw will nen efliH^atkmal »v»teim alhiw |iii|mU to adatit to e% ,-nts that are iinf<ireseen but 
hiNiml til haiiprnf* 

IV t»redk*anient in the North, therefore. %% one ol ini*(imistencv through failure toi<<itnitiunkate. 
(hi the cine hand, the estublbhtnent with letfal and financial means to influence theediii*atifMial item 
ami a urowinK liaiik ol amdriiik- ainl reM*arrh «kilU tuiw riHitunim that m'w |in*vrains whkii wilt 
enhance the piMitMHi ol the inihiiral mimprit\ must b#^ de\eki|vd and inipleiiieiiltd. ConvenHv. that 
verv se«tiient of s4K-tet> Uh wh«ini sinh ediK<:itMinal ptogranis are di-siieratrlv s^night holds the ke> to 
nieaiiimtfiil |m»araiii devehi|mient but does mit have the the backgriNind nor le«al and fisc*al means 
nei'e«ar\ to ciiih- with all Uie firoblems. i Ibviondy. ways oiiicht tf i be tmind ;o bring the two elnnents 
totfHber. Kach has mmh to offer the other. Sinh a nieriier has the |Nitential to eiiniinate the chaos e%kli«nt 
within the niaHNitv on the i hm* hand and the f nistratkms of the mimihtv on tlie other. I1m« etiMiinff dettn^e 
to whk-h iNMiHve i-«im'e|>ts of i rms-iiiltur«lisni are applk^l to eilmatkinai |irofcrain devekifinient wiJt 
dHeniiine the sncivss of the amal«amatMin. 

•n « »«rv then, the tTen«ls in the North clearly indk^ate that ImTeaMnl |iartk*i|)atiiHi by the 

Northern |te«>|ik* themselves is the essentkil inffr<*dM>nt to a nuire realistk Northi-m mk uI (environment 
altlNHifth a great deal can still be offered by s( k*ntists and eiliKationists. Uhether the present si*h«Nil 
svstem or whether a tu^- system of edncatkin li**s to ••volve to |N*rmit thisc<Ni|ierative involvement '«ay 
beciiiiie the ultimate issue. Ilie degr(>e to whk h a group of |NHipk* i% ready to make changes or move .ntri 
different spheres of iiifliiem'e wheiher the dominant or nondoniinant groi p. is a m bukiuscomlitkm to 
assess. North«*mers mav or may not be more ready than the world as a wh<ik' to create a new inbicatkinal 
system and sinial rinilm. but ckwly in the North UHh\ ;i departure from the status quo is (essential and 
imminent. 

It has been trnpiently said in one way or another by many s|Mik(*sim*n that a recMirriiitf universal 
tuition of the ultimate t*ml of education, regardless ol ge<igraphk region. |Militii al subdiviskm. or cultural 
heritage, is simplv to make certain that the giMnl is there to contemplate. Individuals, bv attainmi*nt of 

such ait Hul. regardh*ss of where they liml tluMiiselves in tl a/e of unv crosvcultural mi:i. ma> then be 

lrf*4* to make whatevt*r clioici*s thev must to acipiire the iiumiis to meet th<*ir own objiH tive. I tu* 
iHlucational programs ctilain to emerge in the North may we!l contain lesvms for all grou|Ys struggling to 
establish their own kleutihcation. 
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EDUCATING ACROSS CULTURES: 
THE ALASKAN SCENE 



KAY BARNHARDT 
UnhfCTMlr of AImIui, FairbMlu 



No educfttkMMil isMir in Alaska today ii trrated with ai miR4i concmi and as little itndprttandinK as 
the rdf of the school as it relates to the Native people in the State. Iliose persons who see the school as a 
facilitator in the process of animilation find it extremely slow and cumbersome in carr>'inii out such a 
role. Hnise wh*) desire to use the school as a means to perpetuate the traditional Native culture find if 
limfted in application to only superficial aspects, such as Native arts and crafts. histnr>'. and some 
language. Those who take "the best of both worids"* approach find it difficult to design a school protram 
which will reconcihp the attitudinal and behavioral expectatkms inherent in the "dominant culture" with 
thoae impl^ hi the cultural framework of the Native immunity. 

The typk^al re sp onse to the abm e dilemmas has been, and continues to be. a pati*hwork of proffmms 
designed to respond to paiticuhr needs, but usually bcking in overall coherence or continuity and 
sometimes incompatible programs already operative at the same time and location. 11ie lack of a 
coherent framework for deabng with educational tesues in rural Abuka b partially due to the 
ethnorentrir nature of "schooling" as an ediicatbnal process. The vast maiority of educational literature 
is derived from and focuses on a nnk'iilttiral environment. As a result, the is.«ues usually are slewed only 
from the schools perspective rather than as an interactkin of two cultnral systems, otie reflei*ted in the 
school, the other in the Native community. Ilie uniqueness of the problems are disregarded in the search 
for underlying simikmties. 

In order to expbre the n>le of the school as it relates to the Native |ie«iple. it is nec*essary to 
mmceptualiare the mmponents that are involved and the conditions under which the>' exist. The 
^flkiwing diagram is intended to bring into a t*ommon persfMHrtive the various issues of coni*em to 
I i>ple involved in Native c^'ntition. It is offered as a way to view the conditions that exist, not as an 
expbnatkHi of their existemt . 

Ilie dtagratti ptklb toicether hvr principal i*onipfment!( in the education pro(*ess: the teacher, 
student, parent. schiNn. «iiid ii»tiiniunity. i'ncler ideal educational liinditkms. the diagram appears as 
foUows: 



'Ilie two large circles ret>resent the MH-io-cultural iiiilim of the nhiMil and the co nit v. The thrtn* 

smaller circles refiresent the exfNYiential domains of the teachers. Mudentii. and parent*. The compile 
diagram represents the interrelationship of the varioii% liitntxioentn. The size of the circles. howevc*r. is 
fuit intended to rc|irt*M*iit the relative influetiir of the various liimimnents. An underlying assiniiption is 
that the greater the degree of congruence (overlap) of i\w i*oni|Mments. the greater the op|Mirtunitv Utr 



Community 




School 
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im^itiittKliil ami (*iihfn*tit (HliNatiittwl (linrhipiiNnit IIm- i xtnit to wlikh tlM« niiiiiNHNtiK (iv«*rh|i 
riiHTi'^tit^ tlM> |Nit4*titt4l Uh r%|N-rk*ntuil nmtitiiiitv ami (iimiimia! iiit<ia»tiiin a% a u-suU ol thnr 
iiit«*r4t'tii»ii 

lili-alK. iiiNli*r iHfliH t <iN iiltiiratiiiiiiil miMhtHinv tlH- mm mi i iiltiiul iiiilini iil tin- mInniI uikI t»K- 
niiiiiiiiiiiil% arr Hlrfitii al I Inm ii^tiniiv Ih4m K. valm-.. Miavhh imJIitiiv ami (^HHriHiial MfHiitatitnK 

«-\hiliit«Hl ill the* M InniI (hiriiial <tl<u atHiiO <iirri-«|KitMl tii iImim* r\liiliiti*d in \\w itv <iiili»niial 

«iliHati«ail. c:iHiM*<|fMfitK. thr r\|N*rNiitial «l«iiiiaiii% ol tin* U m\h^s, stiiilinits. ami |iannit^ .iImi an* 

Nhtitical 1 »M«\ all arr iiriifitnl to thi- saiiii- niltiiral iiiiliiii mi thi-> sliari- a n m liat-kKnaiml ol 

|iiYtv|i«iial ami liHHtiitiial i \\HfU^n^^, Th y mv thiiitfi^. think ahmit thimcv ami lM*havr iii^iinilar h ayv 
I Wlorc*. tlH-^ an- alih- to inicaKr in |inMlmli%c iiitrrartioii ainl (*oiiiiiiiiim^tiiNi ami imivi- towani 

•^•^"^ riHiipn4Htwi»>li- ami atfri-falili- KiiaK. ( mk*r thi-M- (iHKiitNiiiK. nlmatNin K a 'n>n«i%t«tit. 

t*im«tnic'ti\i* ami tuiiiulative |irmt*K%. 

AmUmUm of ttM DtetfMI 

No m'ImmiI (iiiiiiiiiinit>* ^titiiation c-ati bp txinhIihI to f iillv rvpiiipHf y tin* kl(*al. Mmt m ImmiIx in tyiik il 
"iiiifidle rbw" Anii«ric*an (*iiniiiiiinitie%. htminiT. an- intfrnttnl t<» rrfltt t to a hmv dticriv thi* mii-4ii. 

cnihdml iiiilif^i ul the* (*iiiiiiiiiinitie« tlM-^' M-nr. IVnirrknl ami th«* oricani/atiotial striKliirrof thi^ 

h4mm>I are ck*siKmHi armiml the m^h ami et|NH-taeion% of the (*oiiiniiiiiity. IV ti-achiY^ an* iiMially 

prmiiK t% of a tiibiiral tntvironiiicmt %iniilar tii that o| the Miidimts ami iiaretitx. Diaffnii atkully. the* 

varkMis nitti|MNN*ntK are iMHitionefl to reprewnt a lance nvif lappitia anm (ax cle^iicnatcHl In thi* UumIihI 
am in the ahcne rliiigniiii). imlkatinu a high |Mi«ential hir itositive (Hlm atMNial e\|MYk*m-es. \\ hethiTiir 
mil the iMitetitial i% achkn eti (l4*iN>mU on the willimniejiKamI effort of the imlivkliial |iank*i|iant« ami thi' 
effet-tive iitili/jition of availahk* re^Hin^eK. it ckie« mit dqieml on the (*iiiiipatibiHty of thi* hehavkir ami 
valiie cirieiitatkim of the |»artki|»ant% ^im'e thesse are prexiiiiied to be (*ittignrcnt. 

.When thi* smkHCiiltiinil niilkni of the (*iinii Ity <lrviate« fmiii the prototyiie mit of whkh the 

Ainerk^aii w*hiMil xvMftii inolved. th«" (*iimtri>emy between wInmiI ami (*iiiiiiiiiinity (Hiiiinhheff. Ilie 
liresemt* of a .h4mhiI in a viiltiimllv differiHit M*ttin« {wi in niral Akwka) intrmliK-e^ an iiiterac'tkm «>'»teiii 
invoking alternative wts of vahiex ami h<*havHir i::Utem% with var\'ing iNitential for (-onsnieme. 'ITieiie 
nmdilkms itsiially are ehararti*ri/i*tl hy teniix Km*h ax <f ms-enhnral. niiiltiHiiltiiral. inti«r*(niftiiral. or 
transH*ei(iiral. 

HetardleftKiil theethi(*atkinal tfoaUof theH*hcMil in %o(4i(oijiiiiinitk% the overall ri*lati'imhi|HiftlN* 
diagramiiiatk* coiniMinetitv i% th«* xaiiie. Whether the tea('h«*r is orit^nted to ''eiiltiiral prti«»r\ atkm" or to 
''asstmilatkm." Iiis effort* (*an he reiire^tt*tl ax thc*(*imfhiemvof tvo iikkIi^xoI thought ami hi4iavkir. 
Hoth orientatMHi« a«%iiiiie doiiiiiiamr ol cim* niltoral xyMinii over ami»h«*r. In Mthcf (*aM*. tin* mk of 
th«» teat lier'% ellort is aHei ted liy tlH* eiiiii|iatibility ol the particular i.knIi** ol tlimight and iM^liavkir 
ref>re«entetl in a paflkiilar situation. 

•ehooto m iit Rural Mamm C ommm m^ ol AlMte 

The %fh«MiK loeatitl in th<* niral Native eiiniiiiiitjtiex ol Alanka repreM*iit xitnatioiix involving th<* 
iiiterat'tinn ol diHerent MH'icHiiltiiral iiiilk'ti. 1'h«* relationships of tiN* varioit<« oiiiipoiN*iits witlin>gartlto 
thtna* <(flHNiU and (innininiitif*^ are itinstrated it% follows: 



AttlMHich vahatMim in thi* imttiTnii of iiitt^railiiMi ot ('t*t1<iiii ci»iii|N>tM*tit!)» t*!^i^t aiiiiinic&t the varNMi« 
M*lMNik <iikI t*imiitiiittitifn. thi»M* \artation<^ are imiicnifk ant witii rvwd to th«* iiiiimH oI thi* ovf*rall 
(tmligiir^tNHi fin the ecliKHtNiiul exiierHfKt^ iif tht< ^tiideiitK. The >f melted areii. where the i*iiltiiral iiiiheii 
ol the lu hcNil ami mniniiinitv ami tin* e%|ienential iloiiiainis of tht* teaclNVK ami paretit« eonver«e in 
relation to the efliK*atNmal eK|ierM*mtH( of the %tticl<*nt^. (Ie«iicnates the liiiiittHi |Nitf*ntial Un |xmtive. 
intricratcHi etliM*ati<mal e«|>erieme^. The hiih/iintall>- limni area re|ireKent% Ktiidentx involveiiitnitK other 
than thiiM* |irci\'Mli\l by eixirdinatetl |Mirefit*teac*her efftirt^. *l1ieM* iix liide |Mvr-i(rciii|i a^MKiatiom. 
mteraclififi with iiarents in relation ti> the M*hiioL ami interactMin with teach«*rs in relation to the 
t*iNiiniiiiiit>' AlthiHith these vartiHis involvements are assiiiiicd to he ^insistent %im*e they are within the 
etiftural lrameH*ork of both tht* H*hiNil ami eonunimity. the biirdf*n of eoni|iatibility rests on the students. 
SiM'h mvolvemmts may or iiwy ^4 lead to a coherent whole, def lending on each students* ability to 
intwate the variiMis rxikw^rs. 

I he two \ertii'alK limn) area% refirt*M*nt those as|M»(*ts of the Native stuil(*titCe!^|M*n««titiai doiiiaiff> 
that are not dimlly compatible and that i*an m»t be inteicrated into a consistent wh«ile. 1*hese consist of 
scic*kK-iiltiiral forces that have their origin in separate i*ultiiral milieu, and that often are in mutual 
fiffpositrjn areas represent the attitudes and exf leilations of the parents and the teachen. regarding 
the students, which are derived from different life styles and different world \iews. *l1iese divergent 
affiects of the stiidefifs* exfieriential domain contribute to an ambivalent com*eptual orientation and 
discntntinuity ami dishariMiny in the students' ediKiitional de\'elopnient. 

1 he maiority ol the issues in niral Alaskan education i*an he classified into the vertically lined area. 
Ilie root of nuist iKoblems can be attributed to the dif f eri*m*es in conce|)tual understanding of the issues. 
hase«l on the different ciikural |)ers|)e(*tives of the schfNil ami c<iinmunit>'. 

tirti i n Ictiooli ■nd lo f ii n n tfl tm oi g lor MimkMSi UmUMm 

A third t*onfigurati<in of th<* diagram is needed tti represent the eji|)eriem*es of Native students 
attending urban based M*ho<ils or boarding K*htNils outside their home c<mmiiinity. 




1 he school and the(*«ininiunity are separate entities representing difftTent cultural miliou. Virtually 
the only connei*ti<»n between what < kvuts in the schmil and w liat m i iir^ in the community is providinl liy 
the students |ieriodic movement from the one to the other. 1 he purentK si*ldom interact w ith the school: 
the ti*achers seklom interact with thi» communit>-. 1'he students are provithnl with two distimi sets ol 

es|)erii*m'es originating fro ituullvescliisivecidttiral systems. 1'he task ol syiitlirsi/ingtlietwosi^tsol 

es|M*rii*iici*\ into an iiitiiaatiKi and uieiiuingliil whole is h'ft to tlit* students. 

To achieve satisfactor\ integration, the stiidinits riiiist learu to accouuuodiitt* two different 
cnmeptiul frameworks. I f thev are unable to achieve the critical synthesis they must either abide by one 
trauiewofk at the es|M*rtse ol the other, or lace the corisi*<|nences t*{ conceptual dtsliaruiony. If tin* 
stiitliiits are given a choice, the most reasonabh* alternative for tlieni is to liohl to the cultural patterns 
frtuii whti-h they emerged. ( )ons(*<pii*ntly. the e<lucatioiial efforts nl the school are toliTati*<i liiit never 
accepted or comvptiially intertialiml. 



Imtwcl a third ( iiltiiral svMeiii i% f urtml a» the ti-uc her* and ^tiidi'nU di (*lo|i a c imM^ititit |Mitti*ni of 
intn intfTactMiti haMnl im ttiiitiial f7(|NH tatium cliTivinl fnmi |ia%t e^iterk^m-e. IV Nativi' !<itiidintU arc 
rxiitH-ted by the teat hm ti» have i-ertain defu iefK'M*% ami dnplav c-ertain hehavMir |iattem% iixiially 
itKiitniMHble with the iciniU oI thi* nc h«Nil. IW teac her v therefiire. t^uhMi ci*rtain re%|H>me |Nit* .tiw to 
aitiininioclate the situation. ITie Miidents follow th«» Mine patterm with riiwrd to the teachers. 
4 %mtiiallv. a niiitiiallv aicreed-on mtetti i% develo|)ecl wher<4iv eaeh ol the |Mirti(*i|Nint» "do their own 
thinu " Howev er, when the ri^Miltit ol the ediR-ational pni«ratii are ev aluated andthefctndentsarehelow 
natiiHial utandards. the aitniJiation of failure in direi-ted to the stiidentn ~ not th«* mhtnA. 

l"he discYepancT between the two bNer diasrams and the ideal (imf iminition ol K*h(NilH<onimtintt> 
and teaeher ^tiident-iNirent interac^tkm iiaHerm u apparent in the lack of sicnifiitint cnerlap. indiratinff 
-the differem*es in niltiiral milieu and experiential doniaim under these eonditions. Three tneam of 
rfducinfi the diM*repani*> are possible: the parents and students fan shift thei* values, beliefs, eustonis. 
heha\ior iwttems. and eom^eptiwl orientations to ai limimodate those represented by the sc hiNil: the 
teachers (*an shift their efforts and coals to actiininiodate to the backgriNind of the students: or. a 
ciimbination mvolvinx mutual aiti >mnuKtation (*an be worked cMit. 

Sine e the kiniI is to achieve eonipatibdity of educational espehencTs. any «if the ahiive uieans (*an 
actiiniplish that task. However, the three means aremit ef lually realistic . Althi Ni«h the Native people t*an 
no kmicer uiaintatn an independent existenc-e oriented to "the okl ways." the> also c*annot be ex^iec-ted to 
ahandon their heHtase and assume a life st> k- often inconsistenl with that heritace. Kven if the> wanted 
to. the> tiHikl not automatically switch to a different conceptual orientati«in w ithout residual affects of 
the previiMis orientation. 

NimAative teachers, likewise, cannot be ex|iec*ted to comprehend the complexity of the 
relaticmship bHween the sc4mol and a Native cimimunity on the basts of their backffround and 
stanciurdi/ed training. 11ie> cannot switch comTptiial oHentations any more than c*an the Native |iarent 
or student. In addition to their own HhmxTntrisin. the>- are caught in a system that alkiws them to 
opmte only in prescTibed ways. Ilie physical isokitkin of the sc hcMils and teacher hcHisinu illustrates this 
point. Rarely do the teachers uiove beyond the ckusrcNim in an effort to iiuprove the quality of 
ediH^ation. 

Ilie most reasonabk* approach for brinsins the schiNil and couuiiunit> closer toicHher is to im rease 
mutual understandinii between the various |»artic*i|>ants in the educ ational prcK*ess. rhis nwy be 
accomplished by enhaminii the interaction and fkiw of ccaiimunicaticms thnHigh rivipriKiil 
involvement of the participants in the alternate experiential domains and cultural tiiilieii. Crommunity 
members can beciuue mvolved in the schcKil and teachers can tieciime involved iti the comnmnity. 



HMm TMehifi tn Hit School 

rhe presence of knal CMunumnitv members in the schcml. particularly as ti*achers. repn*sents the 
most loKical uu-ans of encouragiuii greater sch<Nil-community underaaiuliiitf. liowi*\er. such an 

approach is not as simple as it first ap|)ears. If thecimimunity i bers are thrtist into tfie rigid structure 

of a traditional classnNun and are mit aHowed to establish alternate patterns of interaction and 
cHiinmunicaticm. their exin^riemr as Natr.es is of littk*valneand may even be detruuentaltotheir efforts 
as "teachers." If their training has so imKtilated them with the stereotypical attituck*s and ex|Mvtation% of 
a "teachiT" that they arc- unable to establish a free How of ccuimmuicatiotis with their ««tudentsin their 

own mmle. they have little more lo contHbute than the teacher f nun "(uitsithv" Native teaclier st be 

aHoweii to approach the students and ' classrcMUo" on thHr own terms if they are to use tlieir e.X|iertise as 
Native's ef f<x1ively. As repnMi(*ntatives of thecomuumity. they can IdemI the formal aspects of H'hfHiling 
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with the infofitml iisi|MH*t!i of i*hilcl-n*)infig in the* niiiiiiiiinitv. Hut to do m> n*(|iiir(*« a trmloiii of 
tiiiHeiiirnt h«^'onii that iiKiwIly a<«>oiiatf*cl with %trk't fonii tl mliuation. Thr coiiiiiiiinitv bec*oiiir!i thr 
rb»^nN»iii. aticl the fkiiiinNiiri rrfl(vt% th<* roiiiiKiinity. 

in thp training ami on thi* jnh. Native tpai-hers iiniM Im* uirordetl thi* flexibility to make extimive 
deviatHins from %tamiard (iinieiiliiiii ai.d Unietiii^al |iattf*m«. SehiNil iNiliey and objeetive5i niiKt he 
ek|Minded to allow for new and different jni^anx and emU with reftard toedtieational attainment. Thus 
the eoneefit!! ol teaehinK and ^(i'hooling theniM*l\ tiiiKt he eall<*d into (|iie^ti(in if Mieh atransformation 
of atHfudefi and expectations i% to (Hvnr. 



11ie seeond means of enhancing M'hiNil*iiinimunity iimWstaiiding is to inm^aM* the involvement of 
mm*Native teachen in the iimiiminit>'. 1'o ai'hie\'e a genuine understanding ami aei*e|itamr bc*tween 
the tearh(*r and th«* NaHve ii)mnmnit>\ however. re(|iiires more than their ex|Misure to each other; it 
requires mitfe tlian f aetual nr inferential kmiwledge: it re(|iiires a M'lisitivih^' to a wide range of subtle and 
comidex factors that affect the various participants' |>erception of each other. 

"Mutual understanding'' implies a consensual recognition and aV*ceptance of the worth r id dignity 
of the indinduals f>r flrou|H involved. 1'he NaHve |)arents and students must be accepted for wtiat the\' 
are. not for what the>' imiT were or for what the>' ''shiuild'' be. An appreciation of Native |ie<iple because 
thev' are descendants of the "noble savage'' or refiresent a "vanishing breed" offers little consolation to 
'H)ntemporar>' Natives. Likewise, to express an interest in helping Natives because of "their 
impoverished and decadent condition." on the assumption that the\' need to be raised to a certain white 
man s standard only limfributes to the problem rather than alle\'iates it. 1*o attempt to make a NaHve 
into an artifact of a rcmiantic age. or a protot>*pe of contetii|NM'ary middle-class white standards, is to 
di^egard tlu* unique ipuilities of his present existem^e. 'r<*acher« must l>e willing to learn as well as teai h, 
in ifhi. if they are to respond to contemporary circ*umxtantta needs and be abk* to accurately assess the 
impact of what the>' teach. 

Such an approach to s<*hfN>l*ii)mmunit>* anderstanding reijuirts a conceptual transformation similar 
to that re(|uired if a Nati\ e is t^* he allowed to teach as a Native. 1*he teacher must break out ot the mind- 
set that establishes him as the sole proprietor in the educational training of Native children. He must 
recogni/e his status as an outsider and be sensitive »he dif f erem*es that exist between himself and the 
students, rather than pbcing all the emphasis on the superficial sinidahties. tven if he takes the extreme 
position and openly pursties a course of indocirinatkm to white ways, he reflects a clcrxer perception of 
his posiHon than if he blindly pursues a tradiHonal teaching style. ihKV th<* teacher rei^ogni/es his 
|NH:tion relative to the students, parents, and coniinunit>', he can pursue a course of taction which will 
. nablehini to off era cumulative rather than subtractiveeditcatkituilexperieni'e. SiK*h an appniach infers 
a greater understanding and involvement of the community' with regard lo the h ImmiI. The one is a 
natural ci>nse<pience ot the other. 



Whether a Native is teaching in the schiNil or a white teacher is involvinl in the communi;y. the 
central issue is to improve the cfunmiinications and increase the couipatibilit>' lK*tween what is taught in 
theschiMil ami what is leametl in the couimunit>'. Alth(Uigh the conditions described above arr intended 
to illustrate how teacher lin)sensiHvity to ^(K-io*ciiUiiral differenci*s can atfit't their teaching, such 
\icarious accounts cannot adequately prepare a |)erson for actual iiimiersiou with the issuers ou a tuce«to« 
faiT. (lav-to«day lev^l. 

It teaclM'rsare toi^stablish uuirethanasufMTlicial relationship with the commimity. they must move 
bevond the tratlitiiuial classnNUii They must strive to view themselvci^ as they are viewed from the 



Tft# CoflMiNifilly M lh# CiM$fooiii 




fienpeiHve of the ciiniiniinily: Id lislen to what they say as it may be heard by the community; to 
establish goals in hantiony with the reaMife eireiinistanees in the eotnmiinit>\ Instead of tr>'inB to raise 
the students to a prescTibed |M*ri*entile level the teacher should si ive to help the students learn 
something today they did mtt know yesterday. I he students will then be asse^^sed on the basis of where 
they are. not where they sh<iiild be. 

tpacher-white or Native-who has the incentive and freedom to explore the educational 
environs with his students will not restrict his endeavors to the fonnal classriMMii. He will make the 
community an integral part of the classroom* building the educational framework around local needs 
and resources. Students will learn in the presence of aod f n coo|ieration with the adult members of the 
communit>'. 

By extending the classroom into the community, the schooliogexpeHenc*e becomes meanii.^fuland 
additive in tems of both the teachers* and the students* needs. I'he teacher becomes brtter acquainted 
with the community and thus can better assess the implications of his efforts. The students are treated to 
a schooling experience that coincides with their extra-school ex|)eriences. Formal and informal 
education are blended into a coherent, integrated whole. 
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NftI 
INTNOOUCTION 

The Hhnoemtric teacher, who strives tn destroy his students* cultural identity in order to propel 
them into the American mainstream and then quotes chapter and verse of cultural deprivation texts to 
rationalize his own teaching f&ilure. is a prominent villain in Indian education. 

While the characteristics of such ineffective teachers are well known, very little information is 
available on the characteristics of successful teachers of Indian and Eskimo students. The purpose of this 
study was to devebp a theoretical model defining the psychological characteristics of ef fecti ve as well as 
ineffertive teachers of rural Athabascan Indian and Eskimo students. In view of the policy shift from 
eduf ng Indian students in isolated fvnleral schoob to integrating them into the public schoob. it was 
also : lortant to explore a second question: Is the type of teacher wlio is successf ul with rural Indian and 
Eskii) ; ' students also succeuful %irith urban White and Black students or are different teaching styles 
more productive with different types of students? 

Studies concerning teachers of Indian students have tended to focus on the broad cultural conflicts 
that lead to a learning deadk)ck in the classroom. The White teacher is viewed as ineffective because he 
personifies the antogonistic values and reformist attitudes of the predominant culture which are resisted 
by Indian students. In Wax. Wax. and Dumont's classic study of formal education among the Sioux, for 
example, the classroom is analyzed as an arena where the value conflicts separating the Indian 
community from White society come to a focus.' Teachers tended to disparage their students* culture 
and potentialities and viewed their instructional mission as reforming students by teaching the manners 
and morals of White society as absolute woods. Sioux adoleuents expressed passive resistance and 
cultural group solidarity by creating the "silent classroom." The Indian peer group united in refusal to 
participate overtly in classroom work. 

Such silent classrooms, however, did not nvcnt with a few successful teachers. However, the 
description of their teaching style is unfortunately brief: 

. . . there are a few teachers who develop fine classrooms and teach their 
pupils a great deal. These teachers are difficult to describe because they 
are remarkably different in background and personality and some are 
"real characters" in the sense that this word was used fifty years «igo. In 
general, they differ from the less successful instrtictors in that they 
respect their pupils. By this, we mean that they treat them as if something 
(if respect was already there — These teachi*rs are strict disciplinarians 
and do not tolerntc nonsense...all are ver>' fair and all are extremely 
skillful in avoiding a situation which would embarrass a shy sttulent 
before the class. 1'hey tend to place a heav>' (*tuphasis on scholastic work 
and often behave as ii such matters as pupils neatness in dress and eating 
habits, or how pupils spend their money, do not fall within their 
province.^ 
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I his ch^MTiptioii proviileK u leu luntali/iiiK c lues to the t liaruHeriMii K of ellecUve teut lMTs. 
Ilnwever. siiKe thi» stncly is chrei tecl toward nthtT ixMies. it elm's tint detail the way veiuTal uttitiiclt*siire 
ekpn^fcMHl ill s|MH iti<' teadiinu lN*haviors. Sue h «|mi ific ity is essential I«h aiiM* Indian^ and Kskinms may 
h<»ltl verv difleretit views troiii W hit<»s ahmt the particular behavinr that expresses siieh fif liiitfs as 
resfMH't'* 

Prc»Kr«*ss toward definitm eharaeteHsties ol effec tive and ineffii tive teaeliers is made in Diinicmt'ii 
c lassific aticin of three ty|H»s of tm hers of (.VrnkiH* students/* IVuchers in the first vrniip are "nice" to 
students, but have Kiven up attempting to teach them. I hey resiirt to busy work or let the class carry on 
withmit them. I'eachers in the.seiond urciup place high value on leaminv. but have nc. understanding of 
cultural differences and the appropriate ways of iiiteractin;^ with students. In their classes, students are 
aiMithetii* and. the teachers react to student apathy with hi>sHlity. ITie third icroup of teachers work 
within the framework of cultural differences. With the help of studimts w ho act as mediators bt*tween 
the teacher and the Indian peer society, they create an "intercultural classroom." 1'he hallmark of such a 
chssmom is verbal dialogue between the teacher and the student, in contrast to the normative silent 
retistanc*e. In the intercultiiral classrcNinh students "will do such remarkable things as <*ngage in lengthy 
convcTsaticms with the teacher about academic subjects."*'^ 

Kxailly how these effet*tive teachers work within the framework of cultural differences is not 
described. However. Diimont s reports of sjtecific teacher-student interactions in the "intercultiiral 
clastniom" in the light of other studies rais«*s the |K>ssibility that the teacher s inter|)ersonal orientation 
may be a iTitical charaHerisHi*. Among traditional Indians and Kskinios. the value of scnial harmony 
takes precedenif over task achievement.^ and a task "c annot be sep»rat( J from the relaticmship of the 
individuals performing it."*^ Mcxlem industrial soc*ieties. in contrast, attempt to separate the 
interpersonal aspec ts of an enterT>rise from the task dimension so that iNTsimal feelings do not interfere 
with the more important value of tasV achievement. Thus, fo-^ Indian pnd Kskimo students, the teacher s 
ability to establish appropriate inteqiersonal relationships may be a m^essary condition for teaching 
effec^tiveness. For White middle class students, who are aiTustorned to differentiating the intenxTsonal 
and task dimensions of a situation, such social sensitivity may not be as critical a factor. 

Such a view is siipiiorted by Wax's intHguing finding that Cherokee parents and students defined 
the g(NKl teacher as one who has "love" for students.8 Apparently ill at ease by the intensity of the 
emotion suggested, the researchers attribute the ChcTokn' s "iieculiar usage of the Knglish word love* 
to their limited knowledge of English. They redefine the term to indicate a more distant teacher-stiident 
relationship of "respect, tnist. gentleness, and (Hiiirteous sensitivity."^ However, the results of the 
present study raise the |N>ssibility that the Cherokee may have meant precisely what they said. 1 he 
intense personalism that seems critical to effei tive teaching of village Indian and Kskimo students often 
ap|>ears inapivopriate to westerners with professional orientations. 

In a study of Kskimo ediicaticm. ColHer similarly points to the importance of emoticmal closeni*ss 
between the teacher and Kskimo students. 

losing the tei*hnic|ues of film analysis, he describes the way teachif s' nonverbal behaviors 
communicate tef*lings of waniith versus distance In a silent pre-first grade class taught by a White male, 
the teacher createtl a classriHiiii climate of emotional distance by standing ut a wide physical distanct* 
from the students bPd spacing them far apart in rows. In an animated Mead Start class taught by Kskimo 
women the feat hers, in contrast. commiinicatiKl emotional i losrne?<s through physical closeness and 
thrcuigh touch. 

('ollier's film analysis of diffcrc*nt teaching styles raises the possibilitv that it is thi* teacher's 
inter|)ersonal style. Mot his ethnic group membership, that is critical to success. An Kskiuio teacher who 
had completed professional eniversity training evidenced little rapport with students. I lowever. those 
White teachers who were able to use a nonverbal commttnicatioii style of emotional closeness similar to 
that of Kskimo teachers schemed to have similar results: 
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Me Sroiit iiiovrK troiii niclivicliuil to niclivicliiul. from uroiiptii tfmiip Mr 
!oan% iiviT. \i\s liowii. tniichrM. rorroilK umiI mows oti. Stiic|f»nts riiti to 
him with paprn rhrt(*;ic h(*r appi»ar% wry rrlax<^i. and falk^ slowly to 
%tii(irtit«. rhiToanMioMKtiKonHircHlotii.tiovawntiitt. Kvmoiir is him... " 

hi iMiii. thr littTtttiirr on Iniliati i*«liii'atiuti rontains ahiinciaiit r\aiiiplf*> ol (lrMtni(*t(\r tcarhrr 
attitiic^ tratlicfK. Howovrr. cIom options of Mir( r%%fiil ttsiciifT^ of liMhaii and Ksk^ino stiidnitsarr 

'M^f ilHailiKl Several sUhUvs %iiKK('^t thr critical iiii|Mirtanc'c* of rifiotioiial ch.M*iic*«iK 
tc'achc^r ami Indian and KKkiir.o HrndcMitiii OthiT work draws attcMitioii to olhcT 
charac .r Mich as vivid |M>rMinalitv. fi*s\HHt hit NtiiclcMitM. and strict diMipliiif. I Iowc*vct. how Muh 
c'haruilcn '^s <»tnotional cJos4*ni*KK ri'latc to Miiiic^what ronflidititf cliaraclcTiMticM Mich as strict 
cliM-iphn^ : uii diu'iiiisaHl Nor tUws the* availaf>le litc*ratiirc* raise* tin* (|iic>Mtion of w hclhcT the* saiiic* or 
diffcTcmt t(>ac*hinK sr>lt*s are effi*itivc* with rural Indian and Kskiino vctmis iirliaii \\ hitc* and HIark 
students. 

Mtotliod 

A review of the <*xtensive litcTatiire on t<*ac'hinff ('ffi*c1ivc*nc*ss in the* light of (*xploratorv study 
ci>ni'eminff the prc»bleiiis of cross^ciiltiiral teachiuK indic*ated the* iie*ed for e*tlinoHraphic* analysis as a first 
stage in thf development of hypothe^M^ abenit the eharac*te*risties of effective te*aehe*rs in the cross- 
cultural classriMim. The c*ateffor>' svstenis used in conve*ntioiial analyses of te*achinH lM*havior were 
develo|ied for teachers and students whi? share a western cultural hackKnamd. Kor two re*asoiis. such 
cateiceihes apfieared to be inappropriate in analy/inK cross-cultural teachinu re*lati(mships involving 
Athabascan Indian aiid Kskiino students. First, the cateffories of teacherb(*havioriiiaskeHl what might be 
critical distinc^tiims in effective crosK-ciiltiirai instruction. Kor example, the standard interaction analysis 
diniensiem "Teaclier praises student" Kenerally rt*lates only to verbal praise* and at best combine*^ verfial 
and nemverbal expressiims of approval intei a single category. Ye*t. exploratory- re*search sugHe*sted that 
public verbal praise freepiently e*mbarrass«*d Indian and Kskitiio students intei silent withdrawal and thus 
coniphMHi an ineffective te*ache*r b<*havior. Ileiwever. nonverbal praixe such as an iiitiiiiate smile and 
s|iarkle eif the eyes ap|M*ared to n*intori*e desirable clasnriKim b(*havieir and thitK comprise an ef fen tivc* 
teacher behavior. Sei*ond. the teacher b<*havieir cateuories develope*d feir a we*stern classnMiiti iiituation 
omitted entirely dimensions of te*acher behavior and subtle distinctiims of fe*e*ltnK that appeare*el to be* 
critical categeiries in effective instruction eif Indian and Kskimei stitde*nts. hir e*xample. the teache*r whe» 
attenipte*d ti» meitivate* these stitde*nts by ap|M*alinK tei their eiwn iiitere»sts and ueiah ("Dei it feir le^arning's 
sake^/sei yeiii can tte*t a KeiiMi feib/feir a tteieiei urade*") iiie*t with little* sitcce*ss. 'IVae heTs \vheiattempte*d tei 
motivate village stitde*nts by appe*alinff. in cemtrast. tei the* mittital eibltuatieins inhere*nt in a pcTseinal 
teacher stiident relatieinship ("Dei it for me/tei make me happy /sei that I will fe*e*l I am a geieid te*acfieT") 
te*nde*d tei be eptite successful. Ye*t te*acheTS tende*d tei be e*xtrenie*ly ambivalent abeint appealinu tei a 
|)erseinal relatieinship tei meitivate stneie*ntsatid fvU that it wasseime*heiw hiuheT feir the* stiide*nt tei le*arn feir 
his eiwn sake ratbi*r than for the* sake* ei* seime*eiiie* e*lse*. \ he* ne*e*el tei analyze* tfie* cemf licts te*aclieTs f e*lt in 
such situations attain e*mphasi/e*d the impeirtance* of appreiachiutt the* preilile*m e)f creiss-cnitural te*acliin$' 
c*ffc*ctive*ness first threaitth wheilistic. e*thneittraphic me*thiieis appreipriate* feir ei)nsjch*rintt issues 
be*feiri* atte*tnptinK te» ele*vise' a nie*asnre*me*nt svstem appreipriate feir hytie)tlii*sis ti*stjntt. 

Keir these re*aseins. the primary me*theid nse*ei tei aiialy/e* t(*achmtt cliaracte*ristics was e)lise*rvatieiii eif 
appreisimate*l\ 40 te*ache*rs eif a4 .ide*mic snbje*<'ts in twei all-Native* iMmrdiiitt schools anel five* jnte*ttrateel 
urban hitth schoeiK in Ala^tka dnriiitt the iM7(N7l scheieil ye*ar. Se«mi-sti'ucture*d inte*rvie*\vs we*re* lM*lel with 
e*arh te*a( her ce>nceriitntt his te*acfiintt pre)lih*ms with \illatt(* Indian anel Kskimei stnde*nts anel the* 
instructieinal m<*theids he* feumel successful and uusuere*ssful. Since* Inelian and Kskimo stuch*nts 
ceimniunicatc iiuire* f re*<*ly throutth indire*< t. writte*u me*theiels rathi*r than inte*rvie*ws. stmh*iits' e*ssays and 
lette*rs were usi*d tei eibfaiti inforiiiatieui abeiut re*acfie)ns tei dif fe*re*nt te*ai'he*rs. 



Att«*titioii liHiiM'd priiiiurilv on ti^uc^liiTK ol iihitli icradr liidiaii uimI Kskiiini %tiiclrntK wini arr first 
t^xiMTitiH'itm thr traiiMtioii Iniii) sioull villaKi* i*li*tiii*iitar>' uhool to a laricr M*i*oiiclHr\ hIiooI Siiict* 
itiKtmrtioiial prohliMiis at this xtatci* an* iiioxt acnti*. (lilliTi*ni*i*x in thr ol dilfiTrnt ti*»(*bt*rs an* 

lik«*lv to Im* iiion* vixililiv As liv|Mitlu*si*% wi*ri*(lrv(*lo|HKl. ii*aclitTK who n*pn*M*iit(*il contraxtitiKtcarhinic 
Kt\'k*s w(*n* %'iiltMita|MHl to |M*niiit iiion* iiittDsivi* aiialyKi^ ol thi*ir daxxriKiiii tM*havior. In addition. 
%ii|)plein«*ntar>- rx|M*rinientx wvrv df*«iKn(*il to |H*rniit lonnal hvpothcsix trstiim. 

In t^valimtinK altrmativi* tf*ai*hini( %t\\es, it wax niTc*%Karv toiiM* a iiifaMirf of ti*ai*liiiiKt*f liKlivenexs 
that would have some Keni>ralit>' arnwH different acadeinie Mihjectx and acroxx different teaehinic 
|)hiloM»|ihie«. Sinee tht* pnr|>oM* ol thtx study was ex|ilorator>'. to develop trstahli* hypotheses, loriual 
measures were not souKht at this sta^e of the research. I iowever. it was iin|Mirtant to have cli*arly in mind 
some unaiiihifcuous eriterion of teaehinii effectiveness so that f*>'aluatioii of different teacher 
characteristics windd b«* biased as litth* as |Missihle by the obst*n'er s preft*reni*e lor particular teaching 
st\les. J 2 

Studies of teachingef f ectivenesx have fli'nerally uschI three kinds of cnti*hon tiN*asures. ( )iie is the 
opinion ol experts, such as teacher su|M*r\'isors. A sciiind is pupil growth measured by such indicators of 
change ax achi(*vement tests. A third is an intermediate rhterioii tlioiight to be related to pupil growth, 
such as classrcHMU att(*ntiveness or amount ol acauemic work |M*rforim*d. Kx|M*rt opinion is generally 
acknowledsed to be an unsatisfactorx- measure, since such opinions tend to be unreliable and defiend 
substantially on the particular educational theories the expert hap^M*ns to hold. While pupil growth as 
iiieasureii by achievement test gains s4h>iiis su|)erficiallv to be thi* most valid criterion of teacher 
efft*ctivene9s. it is (piite dilficult to use. At the s«vondar>' level. (*ach subject is taught by a different 
teacher and it is diflicult to compare student gains across snbiects. 

hir these rea.sons. this study used as an infonnal inditator of teacher effectivem*sstwo intermediate 
criteria of pupil growth that seemed esfiecially appropriate for Indian and Kskinui students. First, how 
much did the Indian and Eskimo students verbally participate in the classnK)m'?' Second, what was the 
cognitive level (e.g.. repetiticm of scattered facts versus application of principles) of their verbal 
communications as evaluated by Bloom's taxonoiiiy'f' ^'^ 

Verbal participation itself was chosen as one criterion of teachcT elfectivt*m*ss lor Indian and 
Kskinio students because both the Indian education literature and teacher interxiews suggested that 
Indians and Eskimos tend to res|Mmd to a stressful situation, such a» a p( Kir teacher, by withdrawing into 
silence. Indeed, classroom silence may be usetl as a stretegy ol passive aggression against tht* teach(>r. 
Verbal participation has been uschI. although not ex|**.citly. as a criterion of i*ffi*ctive teaching in other 
studies of Indian classrooms.''^ Moreover, teachers often used verbal participation as a criterion of their 
owp tt*aching success. 

The second criterion, thecogfiitive level of student participation, was used to distinguish classriKUiis 
wliere Indian and Kskinm students felt rcuufortable enough to spt*ak hut were learning little, from 
classriNiins when* verbal participation indicated learning. Mnri*ovi*r. this measure of the intelltrtiial 
lt*vel ol student's particip ition was esptvially useful in evaluating the ti*acher's i*ffi*ctiv(*iu*ss with the 
urban \\ hite and HIack students, who wen* not usually verbally retic(*ut. 

Part II 

PROBLEMS IN CROtt-CULTURAL ilCONOARY INSTRUCTION 

ProMtmt of ifidiM and ttklmo Vlllagt 
ttudtnti In High tchpol 

Athabascan ludiiui and Kskimo studiMits in Alaska \vho ciuiii* Inun small, rminte villager without 
high schools nnist attend secondar\' school away Innn honu*. Students accustoim*d to a one* ir two nMuit 
iindtt'grade i*lt*uientan school. wht*n* the other studt*nts an* n*lativcs or )H*oplr known all their lives. 
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initi*r urban ptihiic* H'h<N»k ol inrr our (h(ni%antl Ktndonts iir Nativr boardtnu ^i liiNtK Dl M'voral hiiiicir(*tl 
shiclentK rh«* KtiicU*nt biulv of thv hinh h IkhiI is oltni lurnrr tliaii the total |)0|inlatiiiii of thf*ir hoiiu* 
vtlUg«* 

TIn* |)hv«k*al «*nvinHiiiM*iit ol thi* hi«li M*h(N)l— it^ iiiaK^iv<* si/.e, labyrinth rl i-orrklorx. i^trange 
uiachim*9t. ami wavex of mm* — lr(*f |Uf*ntlv nnn«*r\'(*!>i xtnili*nt^. I 'nable to work thr ronibination ol thoir 
hK'km and t(N> t*nibarrass4*<l to a<ik for hrlp on a trivial tank whirh any U'hiti* ^tncli*nt ran do. Indian ami 
tskimo stiidnitK of tim wear |iarkax to all their i*laxM>s. To lind an Indian or KKkiiiio yotiiig man i n ing in 
the halh or vomiting in the restrooni b«vaiiM* he eanmit find \\\s next cki^x is not an exceptional 
(K'cnirrciii'e. Sim*e lnd»un.% and K«kimo% are %m*ialiml into a <(tringent ethic* of making f<*elings of 
dtscimifort.'^ %\\v)\ breakdown:*; testify to the extreme %U^s village Utidenti^ undergo. 

Village stiidentn. however, adapt fairly, rapidly to the <(tress of the phy<(ii*al en\ ironniont. although 
thc*v may remain somewhat nm*omfortable. It \s rather the Mnial environment of the high school that 
creates the subtle and enduring problems. In brief, village students tend to fM*rcei\'e the s<ii*ial 
environment of the s(*hmd as hostile. This |H*rirt>tion is in part realistic and due to the actual prejudice of 
many students and a tew teacher!*;. However, this |)eri*eption is also based on misinterpretations of the 
meiining of western soi'ial behavior. In brief, villagi* students tend to interpret the iiiiiiersona! s<K'ial 
relahonships charaHertstie of modem industrial socieH- in terms of the |H>rs(mati/.CHl siK'ial norms of a 
small village. 

Village students are aiviistomed to the diffuse, affectively intense. particnIaHstic* relafkinships 
characteristic of small, traditional siK'ieties where everyone knows evervone else as full |)ersonalities 
cK*i*upying many different roles. A - one student put it. "At home ever>*one knows ever> one by heart." 
The sm'ial stniHvre of the seiimdar>' sihiMil in contrast is organized in terms of the s(K*ial norms of 
niudem. industrial si H'ieties. As Dreehen ' ^ points out. "What is learned in school" is in part to a.Tept as 
kfgilimate being treated according to the norms of public life, in contrast to the norms of the kinship 
griMip. By being placed in a classrmim with strangers sharing primarily the coiiunon ailribute of age and 
by having similar behavior ex|iected regardless of one's |)ersonal charai^teristics. the student learns to 
accept being treated according to universal norms as a member of a category. As relationships with 
teachrrn change from the dif f iis<* af fi*ction and prolonged contact characteristic ol the early elementar>- 
grades to the impersonatism and st)ei*«ali/ation of the secondary schiMil. the student acquires the difficult 
emotional attitudiMt congnient with a detached, narrow scope of one person's concern with another. 

In ccmtrast to urban students, village Indian and Kskimo students are not familiar through prior 
MK'iali/ation with im|)enonal social settings where an(mymotis. fragmented ta^k relationships are the 
nomi. Observation ol their parents* behavior in the village obviously d(M*K not teach these role 
orientations. Nor has their elementar>* schmil .M»ciali/.ation gradually prepan*d them for such 
iiii|>ers(malisiii to the extent it does the urban student. In many small villager, a husband and wife 
teaching team instructs all class^'^i in a iiiulti*grade classnNMii. The other students uri* m:t strangers. U'hile 
the tearhers rarely become part ol the village, they do heiimie known as fuller piTsoiialities due to their 
ol ler roles such as nurse or radio o|H*rator and totheirsm'iultleprndem*y on villagers for some sm ial life. 
In sum. elementar\ schcml relationships inthevillugrn hool. while of course more iioprrsoual than in the 
\illage siH'iety. are nonetheless coiisidiTiibly xwoxv diffuse ami particularistic tliitii the typicid urban 

H*h(Mll 

Thus, village students tend to expect siiiiihir personuli/ed relationships in the seeoiidiiry schodj 
setting, and anon\motis situiitioiis which urinin stmlents iicr ept iis \\ matter ol course make village 
students actitelv ill at ease. One « illuue student, for example, recoiiiiiieiided to a friend that he attend 
school elsewhere because "^oii unit't feel coiiilortalile ttere. W hy W v Ihmmi lien* (a liiuh scliool ol i losi* 
to 2(NNI students) thriH' years alreadv ami I ha\etrt even met the t>Hneipal yet. " Other students sa\ they 
l(vl nm'oiiiftir^d>le when thev don't know the name of thtMlriverol thesclinol litis nr the names of rver\ 
other student in eacli of thiir cla.sses Snnie beconn* upsi^t when teachers do not know their names and 
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tall oil th«*iii bv iMMiitiiitf or Mtyiiitf 'the ttirl in the Imik o( the nHiiii " While iirliaii stiKhtits iiii«ht 
siiiiiUrlv prefer the tt»aeh(*r to know their nuiiii's. they tiiid to ai eept theaiionviiioiiH situation without 
Mieh int«*tiM» ili^tres!^ 

Interpretinii siHial iiiteraetiotis in th«* large Mrondar\' sehiNil from the nii*aiiitiii «(v%tein of a 

|M>rM)nali/<Hl folk Mn iety. villaiie xtudent^ fn*fti tly iiiiK|M»nuMve retiKlioti. Kor example. Indian and 

Kskiiiio vilbge MndentK tml to view thiniiM'lveK as the straniier^ in the im»w uhiMil whic h they are 

a^Miiiiinic is a eo nniH' wh«Te ever>otK» knows e\'eryom* elw*. If thv urban students imieetl had 

fhefKllv fcvlinus toward theni. the villatfe student^i reason. the\- wiHild make |>ositive friendly overtures 
just as the \illaKe stiidf*nts would if a new |>ers4in visite«l their hometown. I rliaii students. h<iwp\'er. 

aii*tistottied to the ammymitv of a large nhiMil where there ar any students they do not know. 

generally take no notii*e of village students ami make little effort to hi* friendly. Nillage students interfirH 
this behavior as ac tive rejec tion and prejudice, as indeed it would be if they treated a visitor to the village 
in this fashion. When village students bei*(mie airustonied to the imiMTsonal nortiis of the si*honl. 
generahv in their seeomi year, they frecpiently remark that the> had initially iiiisunderstiMKi their 
ela^stnates' attitudes ainl |>erceived them as prejudieed pnd unfriendly when most of them w ere mit. 

X'illage studf*nts tend to desire highly |>ers(uiali/ecl. affec tively intense* relationships not only with 
their classmates but also with their teachers. The yearning of students to become |H*rsimal friends w fth 
their teac hers and to resolve academic probleiin in a scn ial. not a task-oriented situation, is strikingly 
apparent in the f oHowing studf*nts' analysis of his difficulties in theclas^inNUii and the wr*y thi«y could be 
solvt*d: 

I'he thing we lack imist is friends. \v> |{otta find a way to get iiuire 
friends. Iliat how I think abcuit everything. Why ckm't the teachers here, 
you guys, and we Native students have a part>' somewhere and l>ei*iutie 
friends (which we lack miMt) and also settle ever\'thing comfortably. 

rnacTUstonu^d to the neutral affei*ttvetnneof professional relationships, village studetitfi consider it 
k^timate to exfiect a ti*aclier to "care about" them as total persons, not as k*amers of afNirticular subject 
matter. These students often remarked that the ti*achers did not care ab<iut them or wei e not "human." 
The teacher bc*havior on which they based these judgments was that the teacher made no effort to get to 
km>w them |)ersonally. for example, by talking to them after clasi^. \s one studi*nt put it in 
complimenting an unusually gixKl teacher: 

Well, when I first came here I noticed noone talks to you. I«ast year when 
I didn't know nob«Kly ami you talked to me after clasfi I was surprised 
that someone was human. 

The fettling that the schiml environment is hostile also derives in part from the family MK iali/ationof 
Indian and Kskinui students, which often creates highly getienili/ed fears of W hites. (;i\'en ttu* m*ed for 
strong controls on uggri*ssion within a small group, hostile feelings tend to Iyc projc*cti*d onto dangerous 
external agents. Traditiotiully. these external b<»ings were spirits and monsters: more rit'eiitly. tliey have 
t)ecotue W liite people. N'illage parents, for example, may induce obedience by warning childn*n tliat a 
\\ hite stranger will get them if ttu^y do not tn^huve. Such snciali/ation often k»ads to a |M'r\ asive tear of 
Whites that creates paralv/irig anxiily. As one boy put it: 

l4ist year when I was in the Hth grade. I was making fairly giHid grades, 
atui this year wtien I was adniitti*d to high sctiiNil I i^tartinl to niakehiw 
grades like l)'s. biK'atisi' I canno* work with White pi^oph'. watching, 
sitting, and talking all around tne. and it is vc>r>' liard for rue to study 
around ttiose pi*ople I don't know. 

The actual prejudice and hostility of a nnridnT of students and a ivw teactuTs iti the school createil 
substantial realistic fear^ in village students. W htte stuilents riuu ked the "f tmiiy iiotses" tiiade l>y Indian 



ami K%kittNi ^tiiikiiU. wpfHiallv whfn Wny s\H,kv in th< ir own bntfiiagr. St.i,,,. clmdecl ^illagi-r^ by 
lieH^tive.. .m h a% ''^aliiMHi cnim hm." Scmie iiiiitatr I the yiWta^v «tiidi-nt\ walk %% bi n be w a. cuIIihI ,Mit 
of (lu%^ for HiHTtal ccHinxHinK or nit^kal treatment. Snrh hmtilitv iiKreaM»<l %illuKe xtiiclenti^* 
eMramceiiietit in the K-hiNil: 

An Kskinici yi Ning man. c*arrvin« a hrtefcume %ymbciK/inK his split identity 
by |)k*tiireK of u t>xtem schiMil culture draw^ on one side and pii-fiiri*!^ of 
KikiiTMY culture drawn cm the otht^r. walked up to hi% bi-st friend in 
Speech Clasn and said. "Ycm stink." 1'heother viHins man retorted. "W ho 
^kir "I heard it about me," he admitted, moodily taking his seat. 
Iffnorinx the lesson, he proceeded to read a maaa/ine and to label all the 
pictures with Kskimo word.v 

SchiHil prcH*edures and schcNil |M>rs<mnel often af(Kra%'ate the hostility of urban students For 
example. % illage students are often placed in classes with urban students of similar achievement levels 
IVse low siMioecfinoniii- status, frustrated urban students are especially likelv to hold preiiidiced 
attitudes ami to dispiacr their aiucression on thecimv enient tarset of the viUage student, who rarely fights 
back. I.- addiHon, well-meaning K-hool |iersonnel often give Indian ami Kskinui students s|iecuil 
treatment such as individiiali/ed assignments or easier grades. Urban students often feel that thevillage 
students "grt awav with everything. If I got busted, I would go to (ail. IV' would get away with it." 

S illage students sometime maintain an altiiiHt latatcmic silem^e in class in fear that U hite students 
wdl humiliate them for em»n. Yet. the vilUge student is caught in a double bind. If he does speak Whites 
Witt laugh at his mistakes. If he does m>t s|>eak. Whites willcall him a "dumb Native." As one girl wrotein 
a letter asking for all Native classes: 

ITie reason I am writing this letter is bei*ause I hope you c*an help. I don't 
feel very open when I am working with W hite studipnts. Even though I 
really like to speak up and answer some cpiestions ycui or some other 
teai*hersask I am always afraid to becauselalwaysbeafraidthatiflgive 
the wrcmg answer or talk funny they will make fun of me. I think it would 
be of a great help to most of the Natives if we liHild be separated from 
the White students so we can be more opened to speak up and not be 
made fun of. I know we juit c*an*t go cm in school likethis. We really have 
ti» move. Sometimes I think that most of the White students think that I 
am dumb iust because I don't answer (|uesHnns. 

While teachers are rarely guilty of the overt prejudice characteristic's of some students, they may 
inadvertently lH4iave in ways that village students |)ercc*ive as rejection. For c*sample. vilhige students 
find it ver> difficult to follow the fast*|mcecl conversational English of th<*classroom and may not know 
the meaning of mu h idioms as "hit the bcMiks. " Almost invaHably. the* stuck*nts complain that the teachiT 
talks t(N» last and uses tiNi many big words." However since stuclctits do not diffi*reiitiate sharply 
betwcrii the* task and siKial aspects of u situation. thc»y ti*ud to interprc*t tlu»se ucudiMiiic* difficul(i(*s in 
iiitenM*rsoual terms I he ti*ach<*r s use of big w ords, f or esamplc\ iiiuy be vic'W cmI as a sign ot thc> (i*uc hi*r s 

suiiehor attitudc*s and hostile fc>elings. Simv the teac her st n-alize that thc*y cumiot uiKh^rstiiucI the 

words and \vt goi»s on using them, village students reason, obviously the teai her iltws not c are uliout 
them or diH»s not like them. As one student w rote alNiiit vc»ry welhiiiteiitioned tc»ac hc»r iiiti»nis: 

Why I I lute College reac*hers 
Because thc»y clon*t tc»ach as giNicI as uMvt teachf*rs. 11 n- tr>- to be tough 
on you. and try to make you think thc^y are smart by using big words c^ru 
they know we clon*t understand them thc»y go on. I'venoticcKl the om» in 
th«* Study Hall wc»ars glasses* she unconsciously plays w ith them uiul she 
puts them on thc»y slide clown to the* c»nd of hvr nose. And the one in ;irt 
class wears rouiul oiichi. Mayln* thc»y want to hHik smart. 
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I hi* n*^|NMiM* nl AthahuM'aii ItKliuii and K^kiiim liitfh M-hiNil Hhidcrits to tht* phyMcal aiMl MHial 
%tn*%M*^ i»f the MH oiidan m ImniI is the vhssH* pattini nt iiiiitr withdrawal n*|K»rt<Hl aiiiiHiH mIImt Indian 
ia(Nip.%.lV KiirloMini th<*tiiM'lv(*^ ill a pnitiHtivr shiM nl ^ilriMi*. %tiidi*iit«i may sit in thc>rla««niiMii but 
TvUtsi* to iiiii't thi> h*a(*l)(i' <*><% answer a (pM*Khnn. or dsk for n(*«*di<<l In'lp. In the* iirluin. intfWiitcHi 
M*h4N»l whtTc thi* sXtvss is tfri >ati*Kt. villam* Htndf*nt^ ti*nd tn hnddli* t(itfHh<T at ihv tar hack (*iimc>r of th«* 
HNnii. a iNMitinn ^yinlNili/iMtc thi>ir p«yc*h«ili»tfii*al withdrawal frnni da^j^^HNnn lifr. Sincv many students 
have fievm* htmrinii loss frniti otitic itNHlia and \'i%inn prnhlfiiis that art* only iiradnally ncitk*f*d and 
nirrtxlctl. th«*ir rHirmit^it to th<* \mvk ot tht* nN»in virtually iinarantec^^ that tht*>' i^anmit iindmtand the 
lexMin. In i*!it|MH*ially ^trt^^f nl clajsjan %iu*h s|M*«vh. where th<* villagp xtndnit i«cx|MX*tf>d !o tfivc a formal 
talk before the rritk^al vyv^ of the U hite xtiidentn. village xttidentx may withdraw physically by hiding in 
the ri*!ttr(N>m9i or by refiiMng to go to u*h«Nil at all 

Whik* many %tiidf*nt% drop iHit, those who remain gradually bei*oiiie less retti*ent. Ilie traiisttkm 
fro'ii sikmt withdrawal to at k^st some v«>rbal partkipatiMn cHVtirs more ipikkly in all -Native boarding 
H*h4Nils. siiHi* the student ckies m>t have tci overi*ome his fear of W hite strang<>rs. Tlie transitkin also 
iHXiirs more easily in th«»M> integrated sehiNils that establish an all- Native orientatkm ebiss ^ generally 
eovenng Knglish and siK*ial stiidk^ — for entering vilkige students. In integrated as wc4l as all-Native 
u*h«Nils, hnwe%'t>r. the student's degree of withdrawal ap|H*ars to de|M>nd to a siirfirising degrt*«* on the 
behavior of indi\idiial teachers. ^Hnlle teacliers siiu'eed in evoking high k-vels of Intellectual 
INirtkiiMitk n from Indian ami Kskiiiio students, whereas others teach in sik*nt cbssroonis. 
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Of IndlM and Eskimo VWogt ttudonlt 

High sch<N»l teachers. (*s|iecially those in urban, integrated schiNils whi>rethe stiick*nt is most likely to 
withdraw into silemc tend to vk*w their liimlaiiiental problem with village students as 
"comiiiiink'atioii ' Slmr village students often refuse to s|>eak in class. t<*aclN*rs find It very diffknilt to 
MM* their ciistomar\' ipiestioii and answer methcnls to find out if students iindi>rstand tiM* lesson. V illage 
students refusal to s|M*ak in class is also extremely upsetting and embarrassing to many teachers. 1 he 
teacher asks a fpii*stkm and the Native student may lower his e>'iHi and head, hunching his iMKly into a 
sh4*ll. Whik* the teacher waits, deflating how long to pause for an answer, the restless iirtian students go 
out of control or slHiiit out tfu answer Angr>* and hiiiiiiliatiHl In a contest that the vilhige student almost 
alwavs wins, the teactuT finally moves on with no cliiea^ to wfu'ther the village student has iinckTstiNKi 
tfie ( oiicept pr(*sentect 

Not onlv do teachers Hnd it dilficnit to use village student s verbal res|HinHes:is iiidk ators (tl their 
understanding, but also thev have great dillinihy nsiiiu their nonverbal (otiimniiicatHiiis. IVachersare 
accn«itoiiii*«l to reading nonverbal signab. such «is facial expression or bmlily posture. tos(*e il stink'nts 
understand the point, leel liori*«l. or are interested in the lesson. Teachers and urban students li;i%e 
develo|H*d ritualimi nonverbal signals, such as thi* pii//k*d Irown. w hii h cotiituiinicate thesf Ireliiigs 
without the tnt^l bir dire<'t ipiestion and answer. Ilnwever. \ilhtfe students' laces tend to Im* 
expressiordess iti the rlassrootn Mativ teachers iN'lieve that such facial expressimi Is :i uHNh'l 
chitra( teristic id Indian atui Kskitiio studi*tits radier than ;i response to the stress ol the < hssriMiui 1 he 
expressionless larr itidiriites tear ol k)ssol lace il the student admits luMliies not iitiderstatMl . Onlv alter 
rapport bftwceti teacher ;ind student devekips d<M*s the villaue student \enture the pu//k*d Irowti that 
indicates lack ol understandititf. Moreover, in order to save lace, village students snttu'times siiid 
nonverbal uu'ssatfes itidit atitm tlu'V understand a k'ssoti when they actiialU do not. 
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A iinivmitv aiidt^t iciHHt t% fti\ iiik a M U*%Mm on oliTtrk itv to a vh%% 
ol iirhaii shicktits and vilbgo Imlian and Kskiiiio KtndrntK. \Us talk is 
inciiniprehenxihk* to the ol>fMY\ or. White <«tMd(*nt!i are s|iraH lf*d hatk 
in their jieats with bornl rstpn^^iMonK. Thi' Native stiuhtitK are leaiiinu 
over their iU*%V% with ex|ire%sionle%% fai<»5s and a|i|X'ar to be taking noti»s 
a«!iidiMNislv. 

When village sfmlefits do um* nonverbiil simmk to eoi nicate witli the teaeher. the teach«T 

friHiiNntlv iiiisM^ thetn heiaiiM- their mmverhal %iffnak tend to be eh more Mibdiicnl than thoMMif thi* 

urban students. For example, the teacher may a^k a i|iH>stHin to which th«« answer is ' I loly W ar," and the 
urban students shout iNit the answer while the villase stud<mts may whis|M*r it. An attentive teacher naild 
«re the riHmdnl month indicate the broad "o" in "Holy/' However. trachersaiTUKtoiiM-fl to tin' shouting 

and aniiubr. swet*puiK uesture^ ol urban students f rei| tly do not notic^ethesliKht. circular H<>sturi*sor 

ex|iectant hmk that villaue studf»nt% may use to coi nii ate thHr readim*ss to answer. 

A sei*i)nd |N*r\'asive pn^Slem telt by teachers ol Indian and Kskimo sttulents is a tension between 
liein« kind and symfNithefM- to thi* student by bending their academic* recpiirements or treating the 
student like everymie else by hDlding hint to the ac^adeniH* recpiirements i if the class. Ks|iecially in urban, 
integrated classroom, teachers ^instantly ask theiiiselvei^: "Should I be understanding or demanding^" 
If a sttident refuses to answi»r a fpiestion. even when the teacher belies es be knows the answer, shmild the 
teai*her press him? Should the teac^her adjust his recpiirements. tests, and grading system for the village 
student!' 

Most teachers veer toward the undemanding end of th«* (*ontiii which they \'iew as an expresskm 

of kindness and flexibility. reach«*rs tend to hi' sympathetic* to village students in view of their limited 
academic backgri Hinds. Moreover, such sympathy is easy to maintain, ximr the village students rarely 
present disc ipline |irohletns. Also, some tc*achers are reliiHaiit to demand because ol schmil folklore 
ahout the dtsastri his results of pushing village students too far. In one svhiml for examph*. the counselor 
recounted the tale of a teacher who askeil a villake student to n*ad in I nmt of the class. The stud(*nt could 
not read ami wildly threw the book, accidentally cutting the teach«*r s lace. Yet. as other teachers point 

fHit! 

W hen one tries to treat them to gingerly, some take advantage, and. for 
example, drink a can of |iof > betwivn each class (and come late) . W hat do 
you do about down-to-earth prol)lems like this? 

I'hi^ dilemma about how much to demand of tht* village student is compounded by what teachers 
view IAS the t*entr«il moral ipiestton in cross-cultural (education. II education is culture i^hange. is uuy 
instnictiim h*gitimtite? The ethniH^entric teacher who is un.«ellcotiH*ious|y trying to indoctrinate students 
into the American W av ol Life can still l)e lound. However, such teachers are lH*ing replaced more and 
more by sophtsticatinl tc*achers who ha>e absorbinl notions ol cultural relativism ami cultural 
preserxation. TIicm* teachers continiiallv ask themselves whether their teatliiiig is destroying the 
student's culhiral identit> . II they rcnpiire the student to come to class on time, are they undermining his 
pn*sent time orientation? W hat are thev preparing students for --city lilc or village lile? II the student 
(hN*s intend to return to the village, do he and the teacher really need to suiter through cluMuistrx or 
gf*ometr> or trencli or whatever other subject is InMng taiiglit? As one teaclier put it: 

Somrreal thinking is needed as t4» goals desinnl in iMliu'atingtheMMtthrr- 
cnlturiil stmietitv lust what are we tr> ing to accomplish? Is it to orient 
these kids to the predominant culture? It that isn*l it. what is? 
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r/i(*M' iiinrul iiiM'(Ttaiiiti(*s nttrii ti^i*h<T\' «*n<TtfH*s. Ku(*<hI with tiM* (lillkiiltK*% ami 
f'liihanraj^Miiriit nf aiailciiiirallv iiii|irc|iarfHl villaui* %tiMlf*iit% uhii rrfiiM* to |iartki|iat(* in claims ami 
hom*%tlv niirrrtaiii nii thi* \ aliic ami kicitiiiiaiv nf thrir acadriiiii* rcHpiirniiciit^ Inr tlH*M* i^tmlftiti^. iiiaiiv 
trai'h«*r% chiMiM* tin* i iHirM* ol doiiitf iiothiiitf at all K«|NH'iallv in intrtfratinl c*la%!«nNiiii%. tf*aclMT«liml it 
i*a«v to lumtrr the pri*M*ni*r nl a f c*w Nativr Ktmli*nt% hmhlliHl in thi* far i*nnM*r. iiartiinlarly \vtN*n thrv an* 
iMil lM*havinr prnblrms. A^^ niic timi hrr «iiiniiiiHl up: 

Thv\ an* mi shy and mi imMirr of ttN*tnM*lvf*5i ami I aiii mi hnsy. All of my 
vh%se% an' tiMi hitf->aml the |NNir kill itist tfcHs hint in the* miise ami shuffle. 
It ciiily I had time to sit di iwn with theM* kids where it was ipiiet ami talk 
tn them. I hey chi neetl individual help ami attentiiin. bnt I m'ver ha%e 
extra tiim— nnr do I really kmiw how to teaeh them. 

Mill 

EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

I wo c*entral chameteristii^s seemed to distinuuish effe< five teachers in whose classes Imlian ami 
l':skinio students inteileetiially participated from iiieffcHlive teachers in whiw classes these students 
silently hiiddknl in the far corner. 'IV first and most imiNirtant characteristic was whHher the teacher 
was able to create a climate of emotional wannth that hith dissipated students* fears in the classrcNim 
and fulfilled their ex|)ec*tatMins of hiithly |K>rsomili/ed relatkmships. The secomi was whHher the teuc*her 
was abfc» to resolve his own anibivalem e about the leffitimacy of his educational «oals and express his 
ciim*ern for the %'illatfe students not by iwsstve sympathy, but hy presenting and pressing clear denuuids 
for academic work. 

FMOMi WarmNi vtivM FrolmlomI OMmm 

S4>cfindar>' schmil teachers ha\*e ftenerallv been s(K*iali7:ed by thi'ir university training and 
professional assuciatiuns to regard impersonal professionalism as the appropriate UHxIeof relating to 
students. Village students often misinterpreted teachers*iin|>ersonalismasdisinterest or even hostility. It 
was those teachers who couki assume the diffuse, affectively charged roleof |>ersonal friend rather than 
s|)ei*iali/ed prolessional who were able to create (he warm classrcMim climate where village students 
were wit afraid to s|>eak in class. The imiNirtame of relating to Indians on a Krsnnal friend-to-friend 
basis in relationships defined hy western culture as professional expert-tonlient has b<»en empluisi/ed by 
professionals in other roles. Mich as dmlor^*^ ami psychiatrist.^* 

( her ami over again, theef fective teacht rs emphasized that "you Ve got to be |>ersonal." "What you 
have to do is shetl the harrier of formality that you put up between you and the class. Approach theiti like 
IMMifdc you know. I he classriNim should be a Httle family.'' In contrast tu other instructors, these 
teachers tcndtHl to welrouu* |H*rsonal friemlsl ips from students. Indeeil. they might be disapiNiintinl 
that the urban students, airustoitied to professional relationships, were only su|>erficially friendly and 
hekl them at a distame. As one said: 

I was thrilled when two of tht* ( Native) girls in the class came and visited 
uie at home. They had ciKiia and talked ab<iut the village and after that 
they were much \e%% self-iiinscious. I really enjoyed teaching the Native 
kids because yuu can be |)ersonal friends with them. 'riif*\ don't reiect 
vou the wav the Whitekids cki. You can make a ver>' individual and much 
closer relationship with them than with the students. 

rnaccu^itnuuHl to such iiersonalisui in their relationship to studetit.\ ami yi*t aware it had |Miwertul 
etf(*ct\ on (*las\niotii intI c irtnuiu'e. these teachers iii some instaiH'i»s become uneasy. It was difficult for 
tlieiii to nH*om lie the pnif essionalism they had been taught with the t(*achiiig style thi*y found ef f (Tttve. 
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i'naw»n> oi rii»n\ dM5(%i€%il vm^% of th<» ccltKatHMMl pnKi*^!^ wliicli niipliu«i/<* thr iiiiiNirtatMr ot intent' 
r«iitiiHiiihip% iK'twmi th«» trsic >M*r {IihI tKi» shident. they othm worriiHl Hmt Midi iMTMitwIiMii wa* 
ifia|)pn»t*r^<*(<* A*, iint* t*iiriiiiMtitfcl: 

To get tht^* kid<( to n|M*n up. I hail to r.|M*n up iiiyM*!!. rhi>v wcrrn't 
willitHi til i}\wn lip tn iiif until I winiIiI o|Nni up to theiii. (•railiullv. thov 
s4Kkrd nie qiiestioitii about iiiv iiiahtal st9Ut%, when I hail h%t mnm iny 
HMitbrT. ProfeMiofialtsiti iiiak<*« yon frt*l yiNi ^h«Nikln't o|)eti up to kitU 
biit I think yon can he profeji^ional ami |N*rMmal. tiNi. 

reath«>n Kiniilarlv hivaiiie iineafsy when thn* realimi that ap|>ralini( tointeriM>r!iotial obHi(ation!i in 
a leamins %itiiatiim often motivated village xtiidentx wh«*n nothinic i *Im* 5(eeiiied to work. Ax one teai her 
\ni/tM about a student who wa% refusing to lamly a leswm. "He Miid that he wiNiltl study it if I wanted 
hini to. Hilt I felt I !ih<Nild tell him that he !ihiNild %tiidy it for hiniM*lf . not for nie." (>r. another tiinher 
said, "lie iiist wiHildn't attend SfN^ec hi las!!. Ilien 1 told him he wa^t hurting th^teac hers' feeHngs beiaiiM* 
she thought hr didn't like her. At that |Miint he said he wihiW go." leachers found it ver> difficult to 
reii>m ile the western Hhic- of learning fi>r learning's sake or learning for oiw's own advamenient with 
vilbge students' ethic* or learning for the sakr of a |>ersfinal relation<4iip: 

( hwr I was dri\'ing a student honie after an evening at the cit> ciNimil (a 
c lassroom assignment) and she asked me "Why do v'hi teac h*!*" I said. "I 
teai h beciiuse I like to see kids learn and I get depressed if kids don't 
learn." I feit funny talking like that to a stndetit. I didn't do it to motivate 
her or anything but the girl tried harder tor se\'eral davs in niv class 
bevaiise 1 guess she liked me and didn't want me to be depressed. 

Different tearhers of course nsed different mHhcKls to develop a |>ersonaliml relationship with 
students Most, however, emphasized the iiniNirtam^e of developing frif*mlshi|>s with students outside of 
the foniial classriNim. althiHigh it tiNik a great deal of additional time. As one put it. "Establishing a 
liersonal relationship i Nitside of class means a s|>ecial bond <Kciirs in class" that alle\'iates such problems 

a« ^"t nic-ation difficnltH*s Some teachen were aiiia/ed at their impmved rap|Mirt with Native 

shidvnts when thi»> simply reiiiemb<>red their naiiii*s am! wi-re careful to say "hello" to them in the halls. 
Many teachers used after school tutoring as a way to gH to know village stnd<^ts. S<mie teachers moved 
far iNit of the professional role by encouraging students to call them in the evening when the> had 
problems, or by making suc h gestures as S4*nding ch<K'olatt»s to a grandmother in the hospital. 

Within the classnNUii. these teachers tended to use to a great extent iiidividnali/ed instniclion. 
where ckixe contact was appropriate. Kven when teaching a large group. hnwi*\'er. these teachers 
nunimmicated fH'rsoual waniitli to village stmhmts. Primarily, they did so by the us«* of nonverbal 
chanm>K of coiiiiininication. Indians arid KskiuiiM ap|N*ar to l>e i*s|NH'ially sf*nsitive to nonverbal 
messages, possibly lN*canse awareness of sni h snhtle signals is critical toavoidiiig theo|M*n c*onf rontatioii 
that conlcl tear apart a small. interde|ienih*nt village gronp.^ As ( .'iirrie*^^ obs«*r\'es: 

W e are a |)eople who use the voice to com ic:ite. We look in a man's 

evi»s. we liNik at his fai*e when he s|M>aks and this way we know what he 
savs with the raise of an eyebrow and tlie shnig of a shoulder you can 
sav so lunch more to a |N*rson. 

Teachers' use of subtle nonverbal signals to ciunninnicate warmth to village stnd(*nts was espinially 
im|N»rtaiit in intiicrated classnMuns. rrluiii stnih^nts rarely detiTted the nonverbal messages to which 
village %tndf iits tendiil to lie (^|Ht iall> sensitive. Thus, the teacher avoidinl singling out the village 
stmlent and showing him favoritism. 
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SiiH o ti*at km ;irr ran-K trsimi*<i to \h^ o awarr nl thrir iinii\ rrbal < niiiiiiiiiiu utiiiiiv it iiiuv In* 

MM tMl to (l(*M rilN> hi MMiir clHail ihv iioMviThal bi'haviors rttr. tivr tisu hi r% tituli^l to to 

•••^^^ tlN-M tiMclNT. Mnil<-<l vrr> tri*<pMMitlv. Wliilr siiiiliiiK m^mus ohvioiKlv 

api»ro|irMti> in tiNM la^sriMMii. it was siirprisiiitf to mh^ how intnH|ii(>iitlv inaiiv U-m \wt\ Mnil.<<l. ImliN-ij. 
trac iNfs MtMiii-<l Irast likriv to siniir wInu it was most iiii|Nirtaiit. lor rxaiiipli . wImii t»n«\ wi-rr plariiiic 
a villaKi' stiiiliiit iMNirr stn«ss liv uskiiiK him a (pu^tioii U^lorr thi* rl;i%s. Trnvrtaiii whrthrr or not tin* 
stiKl«nit woiihl answif or woiilil sturr lix<-<llv at \hv IhNir. iiianv trac hifs rra« ti^l to this iNitriitialK 
einlwrrassitiK sitimti«iii hs assimiinK a tiw. anxious faiial t-xpn^ssioii. \ illaicr stmhnits. howi-Mf, 
iiitnprif ml the ti-ai her\ rxprmsion not as m-n onsm^jiv Mmv it was inc'ont^fis ahh« tliat a tiwhif nNikl 
have Mil* leHinK«. but rathi*r as hmtiht% . I he achhnl stres. ol the ti-ac hiT s snp|N>M^| irntation iiiach-th<- 
villaice stndnit e%.ni k^s hkelv to answiT. Hiose trac hers who rlii itnl a hiuh h'vel ol jwrtii ipatii.n. in 
nuitrast. MiuintaiiN<<l a reassnrinu smih> wImh explaininii a dillk nit i oik ept ami an exin-i tant siiiik- wln-n 
askiiiK a stnth*nt a ipH^stion lN*lore th(> tiass. 

Sniihnii has hei-n loinul to Ih» the beha\ kiral c nef >l inmt siunif k am*e in jmlicinic oth(*rs' interiHTsonal 
warmth Imleml. Darw in snB«e?its that the nnivi*rsal ac t of snekhiiKat the mothif \ breast imnUn^^ the 
facial timtiipiraHiHi o\ th<- sinik* that bi.omes assiniatnl with oth(*r ph-asnrabk> ex|H«riemi^>^ 
Birdwhistell i antions that the meaning of th«* sinik* may chf f er at tosk rnltnn>s but i^nnments that tlnw 
ap|>ears ti^» ini niNirted mkmIv whiTe siiiilinH thn^ mit have frimlly. |NiMtive f<^-linHs as fine of its 
iiieaninKs. 

U iNMsibk* that smilinii has sfwxial siunif k'anc e to Kskimos. ami iHThaps to Athabascan Indiansas 
well. Kskinio MHiali/Jitkin temh to lead to strongly repressed aiutnHtsinn w hk h thn*atens to break ont 
into extreme vktk^t behavkir sm h as murder.^ Aw are of iMiteiftial viok*ni*e in themseb es and otben, 
Kskitiim tend to defend aiutnst it by the smiling, plac ating demeanor w hk h lias b«i*iiine the Kskiinc» 
!itereoe>*|)e. 1'hiis. Kskiiiios temi to view a |>ersim who expresses gcNnl will by obserx abk* liappy tiehamr 
sm h as sniihng and biiighing as a safe perscm; nicNKly |)e«iple are feared l>eeaiisi* they eoiild be |)lotting 
aggresskin. 

Smiling may have a similar signif k anee among Athabascan Indians. Imt the evidi nee is less dire^.l. 
NavaicH. « grcmp to wImiiii the> are ch>sely related, hold the belief that a sad or tiNi serkiiis faiv can 

signify a dangeri his or e\ il iierson.* Teachers in Athabasf an villages have r arked that f re(pienc*> of 

smiling may be used tci judge the giNidness of White teachers. P«iph' may say. "lie smiles a kit. he is a 
nkr person." 

A second mmverbal cue of w aniith used by tc»achers who elicited high levels of partkipation from 
village stmlents wasckHsehcKly distance. 1 he spatial distance one plac es ones M*lf from another |>erson is 
an index of the emotional clistaniT of the relationship.^^ teacher who instnicis from the front of the 
room usually stands at a "formal distance." the distance at w liich iin|MTsonal business is transacted. 
Successful teachcTs. in c ontrast. temk-d to interact within a "|>ersonal distance." the distaiii*!* winch 
geiieratcHi a kim*sthetic f crling of closeness. Mather than asking a village stiick-iit a ipic^stioii f roiii the front 
ol the riNHii. for example, they teiich*d to walk ckisc* to the stiicjentV desk. Uheii teac*hiiig the class as a 
w hole. thi>\ might seat themselves on a ck*sk in the midst of the students. These t^'achiTs also tended to 
iiKTease their closctiess and clet rease their (kiiiiiiiance by placing theiiiselvi»s on the same |Nistural k'vel 
as the stndc*nts. sitting next to th<*iii or sipiattiiig l>eskle them when they t;iiight. 

Close* iNKly distance iiiav also b<* especially iiii|Mirtaiit in coiiiiminicating warmth to village Indian 
and Kskiiiio students (:iiltur(*s differ in the distances considercnl appropriate for partkiiliir tv|M«s of 
intiTactions \\ hik> age and sex difference's niay k*acl to soinr variance, the spatial distanc e !it which 
Athabascan Indians and Kskiiins nonnatively interact in a personal relationship appears to hr much 
closer than the distanc*e normative for mklilk* class Whiti^s. Thiscuhnral difference in bo<!. l(l^•allce is 
strikinglv apparent, for exaiiipk*. in a gym liiicMip. where the urban students space tliciiiselves .^tvnif half 
a InkK apart, and the Indian and Kskiiiio stuck*nts cram within touch of each other. A ninMiirr of 
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obM»mT%havi' HiloniiJillv r arkinl that liiihan and K%kiiiio u(liilt%. wIm'II in rap|Mirt with u \\ hiti' imtmhi 

move M) iUm* to th that thi* U hiti* |ntmiii Uh-\s iirHoiiifortulih* and in(i%t n *struin hiniM-ll Irn o\ iiitt 
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It Mollis liki'lv thiit teachers KetM'rallv «taiicl iiiit<iiil<' the ratiKf Imlwn and Kxki xtiidcnKi iiiid 

(■oiiilnrtahlc lor (iiiiiiiiiiniciitiiiu tor two rranom. l-'irst. villag*' »tiid«iit\ tiwl tu virw ai ad k- work us a 

IMT«iiialtranw4tMiii.whi^ea|MT«malb<Hlv»listam«'ixapi»r(M>»i»«o.whilrt«wlM'r%i^ tSi-tond.*'**!! 

wliMi tmher* do int<*rait within what th<'>' t-onnidrr a |M'rsonal chfttaiKf. this distaiK' ay U' larthi-r 

away than villaK** stiidrat« c-onxiiler mmiiative. 

TomhinH » an..th« n.mvwbal nie that many of thi- efleitiv.' t.^chers hm^ to loin nicat,' 

waniith lo t»nch amrther per«.n. (.f coiir«-. i .«vey% warmth in a very physic al M-nn: Ind.fd. it may b.' 
that the ««• of the term "wannth" to mean kindness, friendliness, and niirtiiraiK derives from .^rly 
exfieriem.' of biHlilv warmth thrmiuh skin c .mtac t with a niirtnrant mother. Th.«e t.-a. hers wh<. Hn lted 

a hitfh level ni i..tell«t t..al ,.arti. i„ation ir village stnd.-nts lr.M,.Hn.tly plaie themM-lv,-. i.. positi..ns 

where hHlvto-lnHlv itmtact cpiite naturally .Kcnrrrtl. Kor example, they s«piatte<l si der.t(..sh..nlder 

by the student and ea«.allv draiied an arm around him whik- explaininu a |H.int. I hey mwht c ond.ic t a 
demonstration whi.h c-alled for the tea. her to pla.e his hands on the student s hands or miitht uive the 
student a .pik k hnH when privately t.tt..rinu him. While female teai hers e.>nld tonih smt«sf«lly 

with both male and leiiiak- students, uiale teac hers had to be iniK-h le c autious. Civen the history of 

M Xiiai enpl"i«af ion between Whit- males and Native females, a male teac her who touc bed (or s.mietimes 

ev.^ l(H.k.-d dirwtlv at) an adolesc.Tt female, .-.en in the context of instnic1i.Hi. c- d arouse sexual 

lean that inhibited leaminu. Male teachers wer ccesslul in Reneratinu warmth, however. w!ien they 

touched male Indian and Kikiiiio students. In many cast^. these male teachers preferred a m.K-k 

aUKressivc- st^ le of affectionate touchinR more congruent with th ale role, such as the playful punch, 

Sinc-e b.Klv.t,»-b.Klv c ontact is ,mA coasidered apprc.piia?.' between teachers ami '.S-idcnts. especially at 
the s«-.mdar> sch.M.I level, teachers were often eiiibarrasse<: about ».«K hiuu villaite stuch^ts. yet aware 
of the ra|i|M>rt it c ould create. 

l oiR hinu mav be a more iin|M.rtant c hannel for the coiuniiiiiication of warmth aiiionR Indians and 
Kskimos than auioiis middle t iass Whites Mainstream Aiiicricaii c .ilture. reflec tinu the Puritan emphasis 

.mdeniai ol sensual pleasures, it is consiclerc-d a "nctoiich" culture. " Indiansand Kski s. in contrast. 

eniUHe in a hiRh level of binlilv contact. While ii;kldle class White children generally sleep in separate 
nmiiis or at least in their own IhhIs. InJan and Kskimo villaue children ofttt. sleep toRether in cl.ne 

. .mtac t with other human bcnlics. W hile- middle class White babies spend a Rn-at ch-al oi ti alone. 

t:skimo babies are carried in the back of the ther s parka, wherethey remain in direc t contac t with her 

skin. Alt«f • ibc-rtA . middle class W hites touc h eac h other primarily iu a sexual context and a touchinR 
that iK c iirs outside suc h a context is Hkely to In- iiiisinterpret.Hl As MontaRU notes. In.y piittiiiKhisariii 

aroumi the sh der oi another boy is cause ior wave c oncem.*^ Yet. as teac hers uneasily note. Indian 

«„d Kski adolesc ent b<.ys ami adult men c an o{tc-n In-se-c-n with their arms twim-d ar d eac h other 

CoinracU-ship. not h osexuality. is th aiiinR oi such bodily c ontac t. 

I ouc hiiiR luav also \h- umhI aiiionit Kski s to siitniiv the ai c-eptanc «• oi a straiuter into the itn.up. 

Steflanson. ior exa I.-, obv rv.-s that the Kskiii...s stroked him wh. u he was well -d into the 

Rnnip.*^ Similar occurrenc es have been reporied by later obM'r\-ers: 

( >iM' oi the stereoty pes oi Kskiiims is thev an- stoics: aidialK thi y are not. 

except in relationships w ith whites, A ur themselves they are tfreat 

patters. hiiKKers. kissers: lotsoi touchiiiR hap|M-ns Mweeii uirlsaiid tfirls. 

woineii and women: both sexes and all babies 1 1 iiiiites mi Ri t in" 

with any Rniup. yon are also "in" in a physical. tioiial way. ton. tn a 

niiii h Rreater cx»« <it than oiir ciiltiire considers nnriiial. Ciiiiversatitiiial 
distance is mtich reducwl.'^"' 
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h»s«Mv till* U m Uvt s iisimiI roiK h \m ii Miiiilar iiii iiiiirm of MVivUmw. Kroin its virhuil iihsiiuv m 
fhr iHliinitum htrnihin- (loiiml nuW iimirr thi* imlrx IiivkHiik oI rnrponil piiiiMiiiinit). thr MihjiHl nl 
(nmhiritf liirwiHMi H%Hhrr iiiMl sUnlvnt uppiMFN to Im* ;i t;ibiHi topuv Ulirrr riachrr i> <ili|i* in mv 
rnmlnruhlv (hi% priiiiarv niiiiiiiiiiiu atiiin c hannel, ho may find it a pnwrrtiil iiiimii. nl i niniiiimutttmg 
warmth. rMimullv toward Indian and l*Mciiiin ^iiidrntN who arr acniKtonnHl to a hiruiT druriT of warm 
phy«ral < ontart and who iiiav virw tom hinii a^^ a sitfnal of ml a<Ti |itan<r As Vvaw ( 'orpj* i um^ 
niltiiral traitnnK iiiaiiiiaK warn, iNHipk* Irom niltiirr?^ in whic h tinirhinu i^ Iri cpii nt tnid to viow niuldh* 
ikss Aiiieriians a^ nild and Mi|NTior btxaim* thfv do not t^n^aui* in phvMcal contact.'^ Ilowrver 
toiic hinic catinot be lorc ixl :f it is not natural to the teac her Kniotionallv torc cHi toiiehinu^i ..•oininiinic ate 
tt*n»on and anxiety, not iMTNonal warmth, to the 9(tialc*nt. 

In sum. tiKMe teac hm who wieiiHHJed in elic itinii a hiuh li»\ el ol verbal partieipation Irom vlllaKe 
Indian and l*:<ikimo students tended to c reate relationships of intense* ptTsonal warmth, rather than 
niainraininK a stance of priifi*ssional distanc e IVac hers eoiiimimieated such feelin«s In large part by 
developinu Ihendship^ with students imtside of the c lassroom in ways that could be considered 
,)rolessionally inappropriate IVaeliers eommiinieated personal warmth within the c lassroom laruelv 
thnMiuh nonverbal cues sneh as smilintf. close body distance, and tench. Such nonverbal 
eoiiiitiimications were especially effective in intexratiHl classnMims bcvaiise tiwhers eoiild convey 
|H*rsonal warmth to the villaue student without sinulinH him out. 

In many studies eoneeminu western population groups, ti aeher warmth has In-en loiind to be- a 
central dimetision ot teacher bc^havior relateil to a number of desirable outcomes, such as rIassnNiin 
attenliveness; work productivity;" and achievement.^ However, the effeils of tc*ach(T warmth 
iilNui the intellectual |)erfonnance of Indian and Kskimo students does not appear to have been 
examined. 

Kcir this reascm. a series of three studies were conducted to test the hypothesis that tc*ach<T warmth 
leads hi better academic |)erformance among Athabascan Indian and Kskimo students. In the first 
shidy . Indian and Kskimo students in tw o urhan Integrated sc hwils were asked to rate the emcitlonal 
climate ot the classriNim in three major siibfe< ts. ITien. both the students and their teachers in each 
siihject were a.sked tc; rate the student's perception of a warm classroom climate and a high level of 
vi rhal participation. In an experimental shidy:*^ Indian and Kskimo students were given intelligence 
subtests under ccmditlons of nonverbal warmth versus nonverbal affective neiitrallt^^ . NN hc»re the warm 
st>le was used. |>erfoniiance was significantly higher. In a non-obtnisive ex|)eritnent,**^ Kskimo and 
y^ hife students degn«e of learning and verbalness w as assessed under c onditlotis of nonvcTbal warmth 
versus nonverbal affivtive nentralit> . Warmth generally had substantial effects on learning for both 
Kskimo and White students and had some significant effects on vcTbal |)articipation. 

It seems possible that teacher warmth may have stronger effects aie.ong village Indian and Kskimo 
students than among W hite students. It isottc*n suggested that students whn aretask*orlentc*d may preler 
and leani more with an inteqx'rsonallv oriented teacher. Some evidence for this view has been pri ij*nti»d 
bv St. Inhn.*^'^ who loimd that Hhick students' reading achievement gains wen* higher with an 
intc*nn*rsnnal!v oriented teacher, while White stiidcMit;; g«in»f{ tnore with a task*nrieiitc*d teacher. This 
hypothesis is also supported hv Hmlings that teacher warmth is iijore strongly relutc»d to the achievement 
ol wninen students, who tend to hv more lnter|M*rsonally orientc»d^ and to the achievement of those 
nn*!! students who evidence* high necxis (or affiliation I'he experiment concerning elfects ot \varmth 
on the learning and verbalness ot Kskiitio and W liite students provides Mime slight support tor the 
hviKithesiK that warmth is more important to Kskimo studi*nts' achievement. I lowc*ver the similarities in 
response between the ethnic groups outweig* al their diflerences. This one study is. ol course, not 
, nnc liisive. especiallv since tiie short time pcTiod may not have permits /I cultural Kroiip cliHereiices to 
appivr. Teachers oHen comment that ii takes sc»veral weeks lor village students to develop siilflcient 
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tni%t in t>M* wttniith of th«* initniftor to <i|M*ak in vhss. Whether then* ureiTO!iiK-i*iiltiiral (lillereiK*<s in the 
elhvtK of wurtiith upon Mehieveiiient. however, tht^sv thnM* stiHhei^ do <«npport the notion that pi^rMinul 
warmth htt^Mih^tantialeffivt^ upon the intelliK'tiial |M*rlornianeetit villatfe Imlianaml Ksiknnositiiclentsk. 

Pmonal warmth, while a n<veK<(ar>' c*«inchtinn lor elieitinii a hiiih level of intelhH'tnal iNTfornianee 
from Inciian ami Kukinio stndentx. is not a snf f icient comlivion. Where teaeher<)i were warm hot n*«piire(l 
little, villaue stmlentx temled to talk tret*lv to the teacher hnt did not participate in aeadeiiiii* work. The 
!«t%*«»nd major factor that differentiated effective and ineffei*tive teacher<)i wax the extent to whii*h they 
clearly preM»nted and pre^xeil for a hitfh level of academic work. "DeniandinKness" i% not a» central in 
the literatiire on teacher ef fectivenefts as |>erMmal warmth. However, this dimension is similar to such 
c*«)ncepts as ai*adeiiiic standards which ap|)ear to lead to hitfher achievement.^^ 

Active demandinsness may have s|>ecial importance in a cross-cultural teachintf situation for several 
reasims. hrst. teachers in a cnKS-enltnral context tend to be more uncertain of the relevance and 
k^tiiiiacy of their retpiirements and himce tend to be more hesitant afumt demanding a hitfh level of 
academK' work. It is thiise teachers whi> made a "separate |>eace'' with this ethical rpiestion who can tnm 
their energies to ef fei^ti instnictiim. Second. Indian and Kskimn students, while actualK fearful of the 
threatening schiNil nituatiim. in many instam*es attempt to evade stressful learning tasks by playing the 
rote of "shy Native." Many stutlents have found over the years that White teachers exiieci Nativi*s to 
stare mutely at the floor when confronted with an academic demand. Students then learn to use this 
behavior to avoid difficult tasks. Third, as is often |Miinted out. village Indian and Kskimo students tend 
to have low academic self-com-epts. The o|M*raticmal meaning of a low self-ccmcept in the classrrNim. 
however, is that the student i mierestimates what he actually can do. Iliux. if astiident is to produce what 
he is capable of. the teacher imist demand more than the student thinks he is capable of. 

W hen asketl the key to their success with Indian and Kskimo students, the effei^tive teachers almost 
invariably replied. "I demand." They sci>med those instructors who babied Native students and gave 
them only "loving kindness." I hey insisted U|Mm a high level of academic work. Where the overly 
sensitive teacher soon stopfH^I calling upon Native students who res|M)nded to questions by mute 
withdrawal, for example. ther:e teachers continued to call upon them. If the student did not respond, they 
casually iwssed on with a iiiummred. "We II come back to yoii." Not dramatic coiifrontaticms but 
c«)ritinual pressure "creative nagging." as one teacher called it. eventually led students to respond. 

These teachers did not. of course, make demands that were beyonti the studi*nt's capacity. 
Demands wei e made in a huuuirous or cajoling rather than bludgnming styh*. Most important. thiHte 
teachers avoided making difficult demands until rap|Kirt had been established. It was after a per^4mal 
relatlcmship ilevHo|)ed b*'twe«»n teacher and student t'lat the student was abh* to intert»ret the teav*her's 
academic deiiiandingness as another expression of ix'rsonal concc n. 

An ini|Mirtant as|)ect of the deiiiandingness of t1ii*se effivtive teachers was to clearly present tlit* 
stn'ctiire ol k*aming tasks in a western classrmmi. (!oniing from a different cultural background and 
from iiiulti*tfraile elemeiitar>' schools which reli*Kl lieavily on prograiiiim*d learning materials village 
students were often uncertain ol what was riHpiiri\i in the high school clas<«nKUh. They rarely possessinl 
the ciiltiirul maps, the templates outlining the learning task, that urban stmh^iits could draw upon to 
impost* oriler upon a relatively unstnic tiirtKl learning situation. Kspei*ially in disciisKinii classes. Indian 
and Kskimo stiiileiits often iiiojined that. "I ilon*t iinilerstaiid what I am supposed to h*aru." Teachers 
siK'iali/iKl ill the new orthinloxy of the npi*n classroom anil the free school temleil to exacerbate village 
students aiixiet\ b\ insisting that the student choose what to learti. Having achievement ideals but 
neither thi* ciiKiiral maps iu*cessar> to structure tlu* leaminK task nor thi* interiiali/eil lieliavinral controls 
m'i'ivssar) to carr> them out. villagi* students often became anxious and dissatisfied. 
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Kttivtivi* fr«irluT% tiiMird to jirovMlr a Ijirur ilrurrr ot ciirrhil stnulurinu n» aKMuniiiiiits. Knr 
(*xain|ilc. oiu* Uwhvf tiiu«ht unnd writiiiu st\\v hy prrsriitiiiu ii iiiodrl paruicrapli aiul tclliiiu villaico 
stiulrnh to writi* u tww paraiiraph tollowinu thr prrc iw MMitfiu i* pattiTiis. tlii*ii Kradiially drviatiim trout 
tlii iii rnit luTs will I attiMiiptiMl to ttivf villam* stiuii*iits li*ariiiiitt options tv\nU*t\ to tir (iiMiiuyiHi whni tin* 
stmh'rits incvitulilv i liosr most liitfhiy >itriu tiirr«l Iramiim ta>ik tlu^HoM^t possililr approximation to 
tilliiiK ill tlir blanks 

Notonlvdid thr rllivtiviMiMi hiTs c irarlv striii1iin*li*arninK tasks hut alsotliry t arrt iillvurtinilatiHl 
tlM*ussiiiiiptions and ronv(*ntioiis ot wrstiTii i lassrooins. Many trai hiTs noti»<l. tor i*xaiiipli\ that Iniliun 
ami K%kinto stiitirnts trtMpuMitly would not answtT i*xuiiiinution ipiestions at all whi»n thry wore 
iimrrtain if thiir aiiswtT was corrtKt and tints retrivfd nttirh poon»r urados than othorwisi*. Similarly, 
sttidonts olt(*n mmtphKi partially roniphliKl assignments into tlio wastrhaskot rather than turning them 
in tor partial i nnlit. Sm h tn^havior is prohahly riMited partly in nthtiral traditions ot ptihiicly perforiitinff 
ti skill onlv af t<T it has privately per teeted in order to save taee/*" I lowever, oner teaehers expHeitly 
explaiitiKl westi»nt ntltttral assiunptioiis eoneerninK the important* of effort and thi*refon* aeademie 
rewards tor ettort. villam* Indian and Kskimo students behaved in ways that smired thesi* rewar<ls. 

The im|MirtaneiM>t overt diMitandinKnessinetfeetivi*teaehinKotviliaKi* Indian and Kskuito students 
was 1 piite sttrphsinii in view ot stronuiv anti-atitltoritarian traditional eitlttiral noriiis.*^ This paradox of 
hiiihlv nondinK'tive eiilttiral norms ti>tfetlii*r with hitfh demandinvness in etfeetive teaebinu may \h* 
resolv(*d in the traditional expression ot authority throimh siibtli* teehnicpies ot interpersonal intlttenee. 
Antonit Kskintos. authority was not strttettirt'd in terms ot formal rttlesstteh as leical system or in terms of 
forintil rttles stteh as a headman or ehiet.*^^ While Athabascan Indians did have a ehiet. his d(*i'isions in 
issues ot smial eontrol tended to be an i*xpresslon of the eommtinity eoits(*nstts rather than an 
independent diH'isioit ri*saltinK troin his tormal role as chief .'^^^ lints. siK'ial control depended not on the 
niliHi and toU*s of a rational-leiial system but rathtT on the* i*f fective use of interpersonal techniques of 
inlliienciMir on personal charismatic authority ''^^ Thus, appealinii to the atithori^' supposc^illy inherent in 
the rcile ot teacher or in the rttles ot the schiMil tended to havi* little effect with the village students. 
Teachers exercistnl authoht>* rather by a virtue of stronv personalit\' or by developinu significant 
(lersonal relationships that piTiititted the use of subtle interpersonal influenir tivhniunes. This 
iitti*rde|)endence ot the |H'rsoital warmth and demaridinuness factors in i*ftectiveteachinuof Indian and 
Kskimo stuilents may rmincil? the Imli.in education literature stiKKestinic the importance of emoticmal 
closenc'ss with the literature stiK^estinii (he importance of strong personalit>' and strict disciplim*. 

Part IV 

A TYPOLOaV OF TEACHIRt 

teachers of Indian and Kskimo students may be classified by the two dimensions tliat appear to be 
central iit eliciting intellectual participation — personal warmth versus profosional distance and active 
dnnaitdingness versus passive understanding. Sinee teacher warmth and demand ingness have been 
lound to b(* indi*pendent dimensions of teacher behavior.*'^'^ such a two*diiiu*nsional typolog>' is 
appropriate. MortMiver. very similar diriti*n.sions have been found useful indetininirthi*cltaracteristicsof 
successtal and iinsucci*sstttl piTsons in other tvpes ot cross*cultural helping relationships involving 
Kskimos and Athabascan Indians such as boarding home pan*nt^^ or psychiatrist.*^ 

riiis classification svst(*m yields a typology ot lour kinds ot ti*achers (sih* Figure I ). These classes 
slioitld 1)1* viewi*d as i(h*al typi*s. w Inch ot course do not adeipiately describe every tinieher. I lowe\ er. 
these typi*s i^u ciu'n'spond to characteristic syndromes ot ti*acher behavior that an* i*asily observable in 
t*lassrooiiis 

Typa 1: 'Tr«dlllonallili ' 
(ProltMlonal Olitanet -* Aetlvt Dtmandlngntti) 

The traditionalist, a tvpe ot teaeher who has bei*n in some ways unjustitialily lualigtied in 
contemporary- educational thought, tended tn concentrate exclusively on die academic.* suhji*ct matter. 
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Ill* i)<iu»nHl t\v* hiter|it*rMiiial iliiiHMiKjoii ol tin* chiKKnimn. which hi* coiisiihTrtl a |:r<*ff*ssifimilly 
illi*Kitiiiiufi* anti ol nmrrni. Thi*si* t(*ui*hrrK tfriirrullv pri*fi*rri*il foniially prrsnittKl. hiuhly stnKliin*<l 
li*%M)ns such as h*t*tiiri*5i *\ hich prninttiHi fhi*iii tn iiiaiiitaiii (iistam i* Irniii thi*ir stuilriUs. In soint* iiistamrs 
the%v truclitinimlist tfachi*rs wi*ri* rthiuHrntric aiul rctfanlrii stuiii*nts as lnr(*it(n ohitTts to hi* 
transtnntii*il as (|uicklv as possihli* intd Aiiif*ncans. Ilnwvvrr, in as iiianv instances. th(*s(* t(*achi*rs wry 
much carini ahoiit the villaii(*stuih*iits in thc*ir classes ami wen*cnnciTn(*(l only that the students were nut 
able to leum their subie(*t matter. 

For acaili*niically corn|M*tent urban students who were also subject matter orient(*<l. the 
traditionalist could beaxiiccef^sfuK stimulatiniiteacher. However. this bmnal. iin personal teachintf^style. 
which relied in the main on oral i*oni prehension, tended to be* i lifiastroii.s with villaKe Indian and K<skiiiio 
students. 

When the traditionalist tautfht in an integrated claisfoom. he tiKMised his attention on those students 
who were similarly snhject matter orienttKl. and the Indian and Kskiiiio students were merely ignored. 

Mr. is a nenons man with a |>ert'^ltittlly strained facial expression. 
The students are seatinl in rows with the Indian and Kskimo students 
predominantly in the far comer of the classnMini closest to the door. 

Durimi the obsen'ation. Mr. W. stiHid behind his desk lei*turinii. His 
lecture and iKrasitmal cpiestions were interlaced with sarcasm such as 
"That's a kikkI attitude!" lie placed a summarv* of the main ccmcepts of 
the lecture, highly technical .erms. on the board. The Indian and Kskimo 
students dutifully wrote down the words. 

In a later interview. Mr. W\ voiced serious concern for village students 
and noted that their main problem in the class was vocabular>'. They 
couldn't understand what he was saving. While some village students 
work. Mr. W. nienticmed. "tell me that the Native students are afraid of 
me because I yell at them. W ell. I do jump on them when they are slack on 
work." 

Some of the Indian and K>:kimo students complained to their counselor 
that Mr. W. was prejudiced. Hndthec'V4.ii!»flui attempting to rcuiove 
them trom his cla.ss. 

When the traditionalist taught in an all-Native cia.;:~:r'*'UM «vhere similarly task*orii*nted students 
wen* not a\'ailabli* to provide him with the satisfaction of teaching subjivt mastery, the cla.ss reached a 
deadlmk. I'eacher^stiident interaction in these classrooms resembled the situation most commonly 
fleschb(*ii in \\h* Indian etiucation literature — asilent Native peer grcmpimitcHi against a carping, hostile 
teacher •insensitive to the* interpersonal values that far outweighed his paltr>' achievement concerns. 

Mrs M. is an older woman who was formerly an assistant principal. The 
setting is tntendt*d to be an open classriKmi with car|)et. movable chairs, 
and space enough for several teachers to work together. Mrs. M. has 
appropriated her space, walled it in with biNikcasis. and lined up her 
students in neat rows. 

Throughout the obsenation. Mrs. M. glowi*ri*d at her class. "What is the* 
nann* of this village on the Yukon?" she challenged, pointing to a large 
map. The class remained silent, althotigh it sHMiied unlikely that no one 
knew the answer, since several students came from the village. One 
young man raised his hand and asked tor a pmil. "No« you don't need a 
pencil h*cause ue don't tnark on maps." Mrs. M. snapped. 

"Now come on. You may not know now. but bi*lit»ve nn*you will by the 
titne I get through with yoti " 
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In a lat«>r iiit«>r\ icu . SUs. M. Mijcl that she toiind this t«>uihiiiH sitiiatioii 
«*xtrciii<*lv tnistratinH IxH-aiise she uaiititi t<i truth hut the students 

wiMild iiiit h-arn. "'I°h<*se kids aren't as d h us ttiev hke t<i make us 

thiiik." she iihs«>r\ed '"I hev (list play cl h. I'm not teaihinH anvthinii. 

They're just wasting their m«»ney |iayin(( iiie. I'm not duinu my job," 

Typt II: "tophlitl crt ti" 
(ProltMleMi OtotonM - PtMtn Undmlandlng) 

For iirliun. highly verbul students, these ti ui hers were u delight I heir professional distuni e was not 
eoldiiess s«> niiiih us sophistiiutetl rwerxe. I'heir h<inior wus siihtle. tending toward Ironv. I'hey 
prelerretl u disciissitm eluss w hen* students could distt.ver intellectuul K.nii'pts for theiuM'lves. Ilie 
«.phi«titute teuihers tentled to be highly educated and well-traveled They <iften had uii .'xcelh-nt 
buikgn.und in anthro|M>logy und were very concernwl about the welfure of villuge li.diun und Eskimo 
students in their classes. 

As t«'uch«.rs of Indian and Mskinio students, however, the so ihisticutes tenthnl t<i be fuihires. In an 
integratetl class>r<H>in. the teacher generally found himself teaching to the urban students, uhile the 
Indian and Kskiino students watchetl in tense apprehension. Accustomed to th.' highly stnictured 
textlMMiks and prograuimtHi learning matenals of many villagt sch«Mil«. village students rarely 
imdersttMKl what was exiM-c ted o» them in theseclassrooms. With their limited Knglish skills, thev would 
have had a difficult Nme entering the fast paced classrcMiiii repartee had they wanted to. In addition, 
villuge students often were »rightene<{ b> these teachers' inmic comments und indirett instniHitinal 
techni(pies. such us playing "Devil's Adv(K'ate." 

Miss H.. a youn« teach »r dresscKl in Camaby Strert style, has seir<led her 
students in a circle. She began a discussion of the film just shown, an 
atwunt of foreiini revolt that draws symbolic parallels to repression in 
American |M>litics. She attempted to enable students to grasp the 
symbolic imphcaHons of the film by skillful indirect (piestions. Ilie 
Native sttidenis remained silent, whiletbo other students excitedly called 
out answers. Finally, one student understood the film s message The 
teacher rc-jMinded in a tone of mock honor. "You mean there is no 
freedom in America?" The NaHve students' eyes widened in fear, and 
they scpiirmed further down in their seats. 

In their concern fc»r the NaHve students, these teachers made many attempts to be supportive and to 
establish a sense of camaraderie. I hese attempts, however, tended to backfire. For example, students 
often misinten)reted their h imor. An interpersonal approach that might have established raptM»rt 
between the teacher and a sophisticated urban student merely frightened the village student: 

An Eskimo girl asked Mr.l). for a hall pass "What color of slips are we 
using today ." Mr. I), teased, "blue, green, or chartreuse? You know it isn t 
easy to work in a police state," I he ffirl stared at him in confusion and 
hastily ran out into the hall. 

Attempting to read and apply all the principles of cross-cultural psychology, the sophisticates triinl 
t(N) hard. As one put it: 

My intense efforts to get them to feel ciimfortable with me may ha%'e 
been having a reverse effeii. Thc»y may have sensed that 1 was tense, 
thereby keeping them from relaxing while with me. I foimd that I 
unconsciously developed an attitude almost of dislike toward them 
because* I had made such efforts to reach them and had be<»n refected. It 
is most likely that this attitude was coming through more than I reali/etl. 
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Whilf vfifihhticatiHl ttmcliers in intctfrutiHl rlusixnMiiiis did littir dttiiiutfe beyond iiittkinff villttgc 
xtitdentK U*i*\ iint'oinf f irtablt> ind toai hintf thiMit little, the sophiKtii-ate in an all-Native elasKriKiiiicf mid do 
fienoiix harm. Interested in the pKveholoffV j)I Native <st)idents. thesi* teachers often fiH iisiHl on Native- 
White dilierences ami reinforced students sens*' of b<'in«c different and estraimed. U hile the following 
interaction was stiiitiilated by the vidi*<»*tapinff priK»«»ss. it is not dissimilar from w hat was obsen t»<l in 
other classes of this ty|>e: 

Mr. Ct. was teaching an all-Native orientation class in a large urban 
sc*hiN)l. He attempted to product* an informal classriMmi atmosphere by 
sitting casually on his desk top with the students f)laced in a circle. 
However* his other mmverbal iiimnuink*ations negated this carefully 
planned message. Mr. C;.*s hunched posture with his anits wound tightly 
armmd his bcidy ami fingers pressing into his arms, communicated 
tension and reserve. The students dittif ullv seated themselves in a circle, 
but had nujved their chain to the very edge of the room so the camera 
panned from the teacher to the cbss in great f)hysical and f)sychological 
vistas. 

The camera man teased the students. "O.K. say cheese." Mr. (J. added 
nervously. "You are assimilated mto White man's culture. You know you 
are supposed to smile when Vie says cheese." The students giggled 
apprehensively. "Why is he taking a picture of the class?" Mr. C. asked. 
There is no response ew*ept mt (re nervous giggling "l)o you think if this 
wet e a White class he'd be here?" continued Mr. G. Again there was no 
responie. "He's here because there are quite a number of Natives here. 
W hat is the difference* abiuit t'nis class?" ( >ne Native boy raised his hand 
and said, "Because people wbo have different backgroutids should share 
tlieir opinions." Ignoring the opportunity to develop this student's ideas, 
Mr. C;. dismissed his answer with a curt "No. Tfiere are other classes 
where students have different backgrounds like there are Black kids in 
this schtKil. What's different about this class? What do most of the Native 
students have in common? ' Another student called out« "Skin color." 
' No, No, No." Mr. saic^. quickly, horrified by the racism implied. 

In a later interview. Mr. C;. ciimmented that he had a difficult time 
making the students iindcntand that they were in a special orientation 
class because they c^me from villages and were different. "If White kids 
were sitting here. 1 said 'o them, wouldn't they be arguing and noisy?" 
You know, the Native kids made negative comments about the White 
kids* verbalness. Perhaps Natives associate loud talking with 
aggres.siveness and a Wbtte identity. 1'hat*s really an interesting idea/' he 
mused. 

These sophisticated teachers hail a tendency to list* Native students to advance their own 
anthro|Milogical interests. Writing assi,tnments where the students wereaskinl to describe their feeling in 
the city replac*ed training in skills of .ir?alytic writing. Moreover, these teachers sotnetiiiies sf»ciali/ed 
village students into the stereoty fml heha\ior that their anthropological studies had led theiit to expect: 

Mr. N. was reading Indian poetry to the class in an affected tone. The 
tMM*nis. written in pidgin Knglish, illustrated the Indian value of modesty. 
In explaining them. Mr. N. ex|)anded. "Now this poem shows many of 
the things we've tnlkcKl ahiitt. We Ve conunented on how most of the 
Native peof)le ar.^n't aggressive, nowhere nearly as much as White 
IHHiple. 1'he idea ^»f conifietition and bragging and boasting are alien to 
them, and .so we think of them as ver>' ipiiet and shy and inswure." 
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'\%^* tv'M hvTs l;iM'iiiatioii with cultural aill(*nMiC(*5i aUo Ircl tlinii tii |iluii* Indian unci K^kitiio 
HtuclentH in ;i s\m iii\ (sitiitorv when* thry werr rxriiipt Iroiii thv aaiularcU ol hchavinr and ucaclftnic* 
|H*rlornianri* apiiliralih* to i)th(*r hniiian Mnns, Such iiiisplariHl kindness iniuht tfach thi* villauc* !«tuclimt 
to Imhohn* d«*|M*ndfiit on th(* hw*s% ol \Vhit(*9( rath<T than on his own oa|iacities: 

AttiT an Indian girl came up to Mrs. L. and told her that she had 
het*n sick ami had missed the last t(*st. 'What should I study (or it^"' she 
asked. "Don't worr\ /' Mrs. I., said kindly. "HI make up a s|ieeial test for 
yuu and you will do well on it." "Hut I don't know what to study/' the girl 
iHYsisted "Don't worr\/' refM^ated Mrs. {...baskinKinself-approvaLTII 
make it st>ei*ial lor you. You'll do well." 

Anv f onn i»t deviant behavior aimmii Native students was viewed as an e:tpreKsion ot their niltiire whic h 
the teac her should be war>* of c^hanginK. For example, -/ue teacher described the case* of a village student 
who compulsively stole from other students and th<^* teacher. Phe teacher b<*lieved that this beha%'ior 
reflected cultural values of sharing and c*ommunal ownership and saw the issue as one of "changing the 
child's culture." 

Typ« III: "StnUfMfrtiltolt" 
(PmoMi Warmth ^ PMtlvt Und9r9tMdln«) 

These teachers tended to be extremely warm, kindly {MMiple who found it difficult to make 
demands upon any students, village and urban alike. The urban students, taking advantage of the 
teacher's weakness^ tended to defy even his minimal re(|uirements until the teacher reacted with 
aggrieved anger. The Indian und Kskinm students, in contrast, were usually tini insecure to challenge the 
tetM'her and valued his perxonal attentions. Thus, the sentimentalist teacher iii the integrated classroom 
fcHind himself in a situation where he was behaving with angrv irritation toward the urban students, who 
defied him. but with great kindliness toward the Indian and Eskimo studcmts. who permitted him to act 
in the warm, undetimnding style he preferred. This apparent teacher favoritism in turn angered the 
urban students, already resentful of the special treatment accorded village students in the school. This 
ciuiiplex interaction betw*et*n the t(*acher and different student groups resulted in a situation where the 
wantith of the teacher toward the village student was nullified by the hostility of urban classmates. 

Mrs. M.. an outcast amcmg the other teachers bei*ause of certain oddities, 
strongly identified with the village students. Hie students had arranged 
themselves in a double circle. Two Native girls were sitting together 
chise to the teacher's desk in the inner circle with a number of empt>- 
chairs separating them from the other students in thi^ Tirst circle. In the 
back circle two Native boys were seated next to the other students. 

Mrs M. attempted to have the class dLscuss a movie she had just shown. 
"What do you think is hap|)eningy" she asked. There was no response 
from the class, and Mrs. M. repeated the r|ue.stion. The class began to 
make silly responses, teasing the 'eacher. hut she ignored them. In the 
midst of the lesson, the teacher walked over to the two Native girls and 
held a private conversation inaudible to the (ibser\'er. The lesson stopped 
as the teacher and the girls giggled together. When the teacher moved 
away, the Native gids whispered to each other in Kskimo. Two HIack 
girls in the outer circle mm*ked the gutteral Kskimo sounds. "Dong. 
Dong. Dong." The faces of the Native boys sitting next to them 
ctmtracted into stoic masks. 

Kxtremelv sympathetic to the academic difficulties of NaHve students in integrated classrooms and 
wanting in h» liked, sentimentalist teachers made few demands upon them, and little learning took 
place. 



An cilder Imlmn student siiiintered into his last txTtiHi class, sat down, and 
sturcHl otit the windim . Mrs. () c*anie up to him. put her ami around hini. 
and if Aed abont a (*omm(*nt he had made. I le smiled back at her and told 
her ahiHit his weekend. The lesson heftan and hi* returned to staHntf ont 
the window. Mrs. ( ). made no attempt to induc*e him to fiarticipate in the 
cbsswork. althontfh she continued to joke with him at inteivals. 

In a bter interview. Mt%. (). (»hierved that she was ver\- eas\- going and 
believed in a laissez-faire theory of education. "After all. you can't make 
students learn." 

^^'hile the sentimentalist teacher in an integrated classroom ccaild damage the Native student by 
armiiiing urban sttidenti* resentments, the sentimentalist teacher in an all-Native classroom did little 
damage if litllf giMid. Indeed, the sentimentalist is reminisc*ent of i>timcmt*s categori/ation of the "nice" 
teacher who diiesn't tfach anything. 1*he class generally performed trivial. worktMMik t>'|)e assignments 
that did not stretch their cat>acities. 

Mr^. L.. a ymmg teacher with a gentle smile, had given her ninth grade 
students the assignment of tracing a map of Alaska. She wandered 
around and ioked with the students. After a whik*. she sat at a table and 
he«an a totally unrelated game. "Who wcuild like to maketlO.OO'f* Let*s 
see if you can do this match trickl" 

TyptIV: "SuppofllM OadtllM" 
|i^f«oiMi uMiiiui avhw wnMnvm^iMMI 

'lliese teai*hrrs tended to be highly sui*ceitsful with both urban and village students in both 
. integrated and all-Native classrcNims. The teaching style that elicited a high level of intellectual 
particitwtion with village students tended to be more obvious in alUNative classrooms because the 
teacher could more easily emphasize certain behaviors. Similar methods were used more subtly, 
however, in integrated classrooms. The teachers in this group have been given the ambivalent Uibel 
"supportive gadflies" to emphasize their demanding ast)ect. which many teachers find distasteful, as 
well as their warm aspect, which many teachers find gratifying. 

In contrast to miMt other teachers who plunged immediately into academic work, these teachers 
spent a substantial amount of time at the beginning of the year establishing fMisitive interpersotul 
rebtiorahips. not only between teacher and students, but also within the student group. Interestingly, a 
similar procedure is often recommended in cross-cultural training manuals. Frequently, task-oriented 
westerners fail to accomplish their goals in a cross-cultural encounter because they attempt to begin 
business at once. Members of other cultural groups often consider a lengthy periixl devoted exclusively 
to establishing appropriate socbl relationships as a ta:ik prerecpiisite. 1*hus. these teachers might sfiend 
the first days getting to know the students and helping them with nonacademic problems, such as how to 
find their classes or how to work the ctmihination to their liK'kers. The>' also made sure that the students 
knew each others* names. One teacher, for example, began the year by playing a game where each 
student had tn learn the name and village of each of the other students in the classriMun and call them out 
kindly enough to be understiKKl. "Before we could bring them up in the acadiMiiic area." one teacher 
summed up. "we tried to get them to f t*el comfortable in thcclassrooui . Otice tlicy feel coiiifortuble. then 
they catch up quickly." 

Only after rapiKirt had be«*n (»stahlish(*d did these teachers become demanding. Demands. 
howe\'er. were itievitaSly att* ompanied by a warm smile, gentle teasing, and other foniis of emotional 
supfMirt. 1'bus. village studi*nts did not interpret the teacher's deinandingness as bossiness hut rather us 
one more tact*tof his |)ersonal cimcerti. For the village studi^nt. produciiiga high level of academic work 
bei'ame a rmiprocal ohiigaticm in a highly fiersonal rebtionshifi. The emotional intensity between 
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t«*m*hrr uiid aiiciriit in iiianv ol thr i'la!««nNnii moniitrri^. whrri* araclriiiic* |N*rloriiiaiicr Ihi*cuii«'« 
iimlii*«i into thi* iiiiitiial ohliiutionx anil |invik*f(f*5iof fHTMiiial hnncU. i«(tilliriilt todrNCTilHv Oni* trachiT. 
lor i*\aiii|ili*. iiiadi* u Milemn pact with a withdrawn Ihh\ protni^iinH that 4\v would i^^tav with hini and 
Mp hini find thi* answer a!( Innit aK iMieKxan* if he would only tn- to sny anvthinK rxcrpt "I don't know'' 
ill n*«|N)iiM* to rvm' (pii*!«tion. 

Sonietiint^ hi* would ailiiaily bite his tongue to Ktop from raying "I don't 
kiN)w/' llf was M) u!ied to it. It had siaved hint from hi« other tfachprs. I 
know it wax hani for hini to tranilate everythinr; hack ami forth frcmi 
Kftkinio and eaxy for him to avoid the situation by sayinii "1 don't know." 
Hut we worked on it. 

i 'nlike the sentimentalists, ihese teachers used |>ers<inal rapfMirt to iraTeaM* academic* performance: 

Mrs. ( *. is an elegantly attired Native woman witha radiant smile. She sat 
casually on top of a student's desk in tht* middle nf the chiss and leaned 
into the group of village students. 

"Who can tell ine wlmt a topic sf*ntenc*e is?" She inipiired, with an air 
suf<gesting that thi^ information was a secret to he shared between her 
and the class. "I see one hand, two hands." She waited calmly, smiling at 
the class with anticipation. "Three hands, four, O.K., Tom." Tom 
imirmiired cpiietly. "Main idea." She smiled at him waiting. Then she 
learned toward him and whispered in an intimate tone, "I can't hear 
ycHi." Hearing up in his seat with great effort, he repeated more loudly. 
'MAIN IDKA." and slumped back beaming. Other students began to 
call out. "1'hing youVe going tn write about." "Very good." Mrs. C. sakl. 
"Very, very gcNid. Now. whowouldtiketoreadtheirpapertotheclass?" 
**lAm\ and clear, filease." she addeti with dtHrision. 

In a later interview. Mn. (*. commented that her problem was not to get 
village students to talk but to get them to keep quiet. "They're so eager," 
she explained, "even on deadly things like Knglish grammar. They are 
reluctant, but they will do it if you demand it. One of the kids came up to 
me yesterday and sai^i. "You act like a sergeant." "Yiip," I said, "that's 
exactly right." 

While demanding a high level of intellectual participation, these teachers were highly siiptxirti^ eof 
any attempt the student did make. They ver>* cnns(*icuisly avoided even the most minor forms of direct 
criticism. As one teacher said: 



You know why they won't talk in class? Hecauseever>' time they o|)en >tp 
their mouth somebody cormls them. We give them constant 
reassiirance that mistakes don't matter Ytni huve to hv fMisitive and tr>' 
not to say "no'' or "wrong." I say "you're close" or I change the questiim 
to lit the answer. For example, if you say "What is a verh?" and they 
answer "Name ol a iktsou, place, or thing." I say. "That's a beautiful 
answer lor theipiestion What i^ammn'f and we'll talk abiuit nouns later... 



Teachers oltrn commented that what seemed to them to be the most mild of critical remarks could 
cause village stndeuts to retreat into silence indefinitely. Indian and Kski mo stmlents'extremesen.sitivit)' 
to criticisu) may bt* due in part to cultural differenci*s in the meaning of critical messages ol similar 
intensity ( .'ritirisiii is iraditionally conveyni through ver>' indirect verbal iiimages or through subtle 
iioihverbal sigUdls. Thus the village students are likely to interpret the ilirect criticisms mild by western 
standards as much more severe than intended. 




Ihvsv tvni \wr\ usetl a iiiiiiiInt ot diUrrriit iiietlioilK to avoid clinH tIv iTitit i/iiiii Mntlriits. ( )im» ot 
thi'M* t(*« htiKpics. ;i strat(*ii\ c oiiimoii anionic liiiliaii anil Kskiiiio villagrrs. was to tiii|MTMMiuli/c a 
MtiiathMi^h<*rr a partk iilar iiiiliviilual iriiiKht Mxmei\ ot wron^-iloiritf. Tli(*wroiiiK tloiiiiKisiliKi iisM*«l 

III thr pn*M*tNr ot thi*of >(»fMli*r. but witlioiit perMinal ref errncr to hiiii. Kon*xaiiiplc». at a villanr tiiiit. 

thi* pnililfiii of KcttiiiK work iIoim* in thtHonininnitN niiffht ht* hroiitfht up withont iiiriitioiiiniKtlir nainrs 

ot thr oftoiHler^i. who are Mttinii at th •«*tinU awl whom evervhotly knowt*. Similarly, a traclMT 

approat hinii ;i tIavtlrniininK villane stntlent nii^ht my not "Why did yon ilmi* your hHik?" hut rathf*r 
"Whv IS tliat hiNik cIimihIi' DitI thi* wind blow it shuir 

Another indirivt niethml ot mtirism n^ied by thcM* teachiTK whirh is alwi nmimon amonit lndian<( 
ami Kskirriov. is the iMwrratintf. liirwt stare. IVachers were often amami at the sensitivity of more 
tmditiiinal village stndents to this nmtrol strateg>'. Sim*e it is a traditional diH'iplinary measure. teachtTs 
ieaniefl to avoid a direct stare where disapproval was not intended, for example, in asking a question. 
The penHratins ita/e that White people t*oninionly use to signal interest in the s|ieaker may he 
inteniMiHl by Indians and Kskiriuis as a disfday of anger 

jiiking was another way these teachers expressed criticism. Humorous teasing is an extreiiielv 
iiii|N»rtant expressive mode aiiMing Indians and Kskinios because it provides a socially approved form 
for reU*asing strongly cimtrolliHl aggression.*^ The apiirnpriate style is broad. straight*fac(*d joshing. 
Thus, a teacher might say to a misbehaving student in a tone that miK'ked not only thesericuisness of the 
rebuke, but als4» the teacher herself as a self •irniNirtant White person who used big words, " lack. 1 am 
(^i'lH'INC; of you what are you doings" A practical ioker strain is a core element of modal Indian 
l>ersoiiality^^ and |Ni|iular teachers found themselves chagrined victims of village students' often earthy 
ioki*s. such as pidling off the teacher s wig. 

In integratetl classriNmis. these supimrtive gadfly teachers often structured the class in ways largely 
tor the village students benefit. However, tliey avoided giving the students any spei*ial attention that 
wohid attract the iMitice of the other students. For example, since the teacher had a diffici'lt time using 
\iUage students* facial expressions or verl>al res|Mmses to determine if they understiNid a ciincept. he 
might ask a i piestion and tell all stmlents to write down the answer. Then he would go around the rmun 
barely glancing at papers other than those of the village students. Similarly. n*ali/ing that the village 
students often did badly on tests not because they did not know the information, but rather because they 
could not umli*rstand the V(R*abulary or intent of the i|uestions. these teachers might make up several 
versions of the same test for all students. These teachers also tended to individuali/e classwork so that 
l»ersonal tutoring of village students could be accepted as a matter of course. 

Thi'se trachcrs in an integratetl classroom situation also controlled urban student s animosities so 
that village students could participate without fear of being laughed at. Some teachers carefully beadinl 
off aiiticipatui hostilitv by such remarks as "This is new to all of us so let\ not be a critical audience." 
Others attcniptcti to increase the Native student's status in the classnNini group by devising lessons that 
eniphasi/cd his coiii|)etencii»s. Oin* science teacher, for example, found that the probh*m of urban 
stmlents' iiMH'king ol village students abniptly stopped after he as.signi*«l a papt^r on how to surv ive ii lost 
while hniitinu A Ifw teachers attempted to develop inter*grotip trust by assignments where urban and 
village students wt»rkiHl together in teams. Kesistance to this idea generally caine Irom the Native 
students s\ho protestetl. sometiiiM*s tearfnilv. that "the White kids don't like us." 
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CONCLUSION 



Thi\ ^titci V Mitfui*^tK that thr (H(M*iict* nf the imtniclkinal styW that v\iviis a liitfli h*vi*l of intfTiK*tiwl 
IKTlniiiianci* f null villaKi* Indian ami Kxkiiiin ^tnclimts is fint to cTcati* an rxtriMiirlv wuiii |M>rsf}iuil 
relatinnship aiKl thru to |)reM*nt and clear deiiiancU for high level of acadiMuie work. N'tlkige 
«tMdent5i then inter|irer the reiteher\ aeadeiiiii* dnnandinicness not ax tMiKMm*!^^ ur h<iiitilitv. but rather as 
an e«|)re<i%ion of his enneeni for them. Me(*tinK the teaiher\ aeadeiiik* standards bec<niiei« their 
rmpriK'al nbhtfation in an intenitelv fMTsonal relatiomhip. 

rhi« stiicK' aki xiiKKe^tts that those teachers who are ef feclive with Indian and Kskinio uttidentsaiso 
tend to be ef firtive with urban students. However, the converse is not tnie. Teachers wh*i are highly 
suceessf nl with urban students may be unsuci^essful with village students. Teaching village student! is a 
s|ieciali/e«l skill w!iich man\' otherwise excellent teachers niay not posess. 

In the |iast. it has been the traditionalist teacher. es|iecially the highly etkn«K*entrii* traditionalist, 
who epitomised the undesirable teacher of Indian and Eskimo students. This t\'|>e of teacher, with his 
Cimm*al horror of eating fish soup rather than bacon and eggs for breakfast, can still he fcmnd. However, 
he is lieconiing an incTeasingly rare s|>ei*iiiien in the cross-cultural classrcNmi. 

It is the sentimentalist and sophistic*ate teachers who are emerging as a new and |)erhaps more 
insidious clanger. These* teachei.^ may use Native students to gratify their own affiliative needs and 
intellectual interests. They may scH-iali/e Native students into sophisticated niltural stereot>'pes. They 
may stimulate pre judic v among other students by blatant Native favoritism. When tillage students make 
little intellfvtnal progr«^s. 'hese trachers tend to rationalize their failure to teach by theories aboiit 
cultural preservation just us the traditionalist teachers rationalize their failure to teach by thef iries about 
cultural deprivation. 

Through what methods can si*h(Mils improve the (|ualit>' of teaching rec(*ived by Indian and Eskimo 
high schiHil students!' Pre-serviceand in-sf'r\'icT cross-cultural educaticm programs may be of some help. 
I heir effects, however, should not be overestimated. The impact of short-term training programs on 
fundamental interi)ersoual orientations, such as personal warmth, which may defiend on early family 
and peer group e<|)eriences^ is ipiite limited. Mon^-iver. unless carefully planned, these c^cuirses can 
merely increase teachers tendency to move tou ard the sophisticate instructional style. Teacher training 
programs, hiiwewr. can help teachers who find it difficult to ccmimunicate |)ersoiial warmth to learn to 
arrange their classriNims in informal ways that facilitate |>ersonal relationships with students. Moreover, 
such training programs can also serve an important f uiKiion in legitimizing active demandingness so that 
teachers come to view high academic standards, mit passive sympathy, as the appropriate expression of 
thi*ir cimcem for Indian and Eskimo students. 

Better tuethmis of teacher selei'tion can probably do a great deal to improve the qualit>' of village 
students' instruction. 1'hls study suggests the dangers of relying primarily on self-seh*ction to chmise 
teachers for Indian and Eskimo stUilents. While the traditionalist teacher may inde(*d prefer to teach 
other groups of students who are more task oHentinl. the sentimentalist ami sophisticate teachi*rs. as well 
as tht* supportive gadflies, tend to volunteer for thest* ti*aching assignntents. Monxiver. sentimentalist 
teachers an* likely to impress schcNil |M*rsonnel favorably because of their obvious ot'erwhelniing 
concern foi vi Haiti* students. Sophisticate teachers may make similarly good iiiipr(*ssionsbtH*aUMMif their 
excellent anthropological backgrounds. SchiKil personnel should be aware of both the|M*rs(mal warmth 
and active deniaudiugni*ss re«|uired of effective teachers of village sttidents and avoid creating 
classroom situations that an* both deiiiorali/ing for the teacher and damaging for the sttident. It should 
b<* ri*i ogni/ed that cross-cultural teaching efft*ctiveness is a special skill and is by no means thecmly 
criterion of worth as a teacher. 
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Petiple who live and work at the cultural interface are constantly be^tet with both physical and 
cultural issues \ l*^ which they are ill ecfuipped to cope. Responses to these issues. Renerally falling under 
the nibdc of culture shock, make positive adfustment to village living complex. One of the more 
pervasive* though covert, cultural influences on "outsiders'' living in small Alaskan \illages is the 
existence of factions. How teachers and other outsiders identify and deal with these groups and how 
these groups deal with them is a cnicial factor in their acceptance by villagers. If a positive relationship 
with some villagen has not developed, most teachers will seek a iransfer or leave the bush altogether. 
Whether i»r not factionalism has vamv into play niuy not be known by outsiders or even teachers 
themselves, but normally villagers will have had an influence in the decision. In order that this process be 
better understood this paper examines the development of factions in one village and their subsequent 
impact upon a series of teachers. 

11ie author lived in the vilkge described for two years and. as teacher, conducted informal research 
on factional activity. Subsequent interviews with previous teachers and villagers provided further 
informatkin concerning village and teacher ir .eraction. 

Further, in each of the five rural Alaskan villages where the author has lived, factions have been in 
evidence. l>iscussions with teachers and agency people who have made contact in other villages reveal 
that factional activity U common throughout bush Alaska. Anthropologist George Foster states that 
devisiveness is the case wherever rapid cultural change is occuring: 



Rapid change fre<tuently promotes divisive tendencies in traditional 
groups, thus making cooperative efforts even more difficult than under 
preexisting conditions ... Failed with many new choices, as are today's 
villagers, the opportunities for differing judgments are vastly increased, 
with resulting conflicts in ofiininns (1909:119). 



Many anthrop<ilogists have diM*ussed the stresses of working and living in another culture (Golde 
1970. Powdermaker 1966. Briggs 1970) but they have not descrii>ed their involvement with village 
factions; this is such an attempt. 1*he paper is offered as a partial answer to Wintrob*s excellent question: 



1*he author will be using Nicholas' descriiition of factions (I965:27«29). Factions are politically 
conflicting groufis* not corporate grontis. They are recniited by leaders who u<e diverse principles to 
pursuade their followers. Factional activit>' consists of an issue of conf lid and reiTuiting of inenib ?rs by 
leaders concurrent with "battling" oi the two sides. Kventually one side wins th - issue and has it.s desires 



An eariter p«Pfr « ihne and IMM) rximine« thr rtlniitof tactkinalfiim or thr fntffcnittiral trachrr luintf ci«* stiidirslroir 
thriv Alaskan btiih village* 



What practical means could be utilized to extend the fieldworker's 
understanding of his own psychological needs and responses, and to 
broaden his understanuing of the psychological significance of the 
reactions of the |>eof)le he sets out to study? (1969:76). 





urn*il«*«lto Kuc-tiiuiii! inriiiliiTship inavth(MuliiiitmKh(.ThiHMMiie(lonimiitiintilanoth<T|umit(i^ 
ariM^s at whirb tiiiir thr priKTss • rr|M*-it(Ml. |MTha|is with (liMornit avUm nri (hMrhnii issurs with 
iliM«Tiim r«*siilts KurtiiMi. unmp. olaii.^ sk\v, ami othrr diviKivr \vT\m \isv(\ will all rvivr tn taulion as 
(h*hiu*(l ahiive Kailiniiali^iiii. thfii (liH(*r9i f nun alliuiicr as drsorihod hv ( ;uriii|ilc «iimI nthiTs (( iiieinplf* 
14712) simr it is nut tii5ititutiniiali/fMl thdimh its cimtrnt is iicHotiuhIr hrtwrcii adurs. It uImi (iilfrrs in 
that allianc lornis ( niarriauiv partniTshliis. s\Hnisv rxchantirs. and thr likr) an* mvum tn draw dispuruto 
MH'iul M*unM*ntK intn artiiMdatitm and prmiuor stahilit>-. whrrm fadioiudisni is a niruns nf intitthting. 

1'his paper is nruani/i ni in tni r parts: hacktfround. factions and thr trai hrr. a riosrr virw of tracher- 
lartion intrraction. and a dismssion. 

Baekground 

The %*illaKr of I )olhi ( a psrndonviii ) is l(K*atf*d on a niajor rivrr in thr intrrinr of Alaska and c onKisto; 
ol about IH<) Athahas4*an Indian rf*5iidrnts. 1 he town itsrif has ht*rn in rxistmr 21) vrars. Prior tn that 
tiuN* a sniallrr villam* was Imatrd iiprivrr but most f ainilirs livrd thrrr only triiiporarily as they spent 
most ol their time at other fishintf. himHnic. and trappinu ramps. Karly white rontart was made by 
Hiissian explorers and a Kussian trader establishiHl a senii-prrmanent fur trading ramp further south 
alonii the ri%er lor a few vears. In thr earlv IWXrs permanent white rontart was inadr In the rruion by 
two trapprr trader-ininers. Smith and fohnson. who settled in different lm*ations alonn the ri%'er and 
t(Mik liK^al wives. Kventually Johnson left the area but his sons retnainiHl. Hy the liMON the piMiple desired 
moi'e dirert rontart with white sof iety and atfitated for a srhool, airstrip, and post nf fire but aicenry 
lieople told them hiicher tfrouiid must Im* found f>efore these rould be c*onstrurted because of periodlr 
fliNMliniK in their rurrent liKatiim. The people dlsrussed moving the village to a new site. 

The present villaiie Imation was rhosen by James, the ycumu son of Trader Johnson, bet auselt was 
hiuher than the surroundinK rountry and met the rrlteria establishe<l by auenry pe<iph'- Trader Smith 
and his wife. Lilly, were rrlurtaut to move from their old h)ratinn. In an attempt to present the move 
Trader Smith re|NirtiKl to finleral rnarshalh that James was planning to run HauibllnH ffanies In the new 
villaiie. jarnes had to make a trip to Fairbanks in order to riear himself and derlariKl. 'if that old man 
wont move his store where the people want to live, well build a store of (Uir own!" I nder this pressure 
Trader Snnth move<l. askinii f «>r and re(Ti\inii help from villagers in bulldiuK his new store. Shortly after 
this a srhool was rotistnirteil, an airstrip built, and a post nffire established. 

K%*entually another store was started by James but within a year his store burniHl down. Trader 
Smith dieil and. as the years passed, more artlve rompetitinn Krew between Lilly and James. A "co-op" 
store was lormed by James and his friends. Lilly was postmaster welfare atfent. airline atfent. and the 
villaKe radio operator, and she operateil a liNlue and sold eliKlririt> . James ran a pool and pan hall, the 
%illai<e movie th(*ater. and sold elei*tricit>' as well as Informally manaKitiK the ro-op store. 

In terms of th^ * f artional al;iinm(*nts whirh developed earh of the two leaders usually rorr:%'rd initial 
support from his rkise relatives. In Lilly's rase fhls generally meant her two marri(*d brothers. James 
drew support fnun his brother and the families of his first two wives. However, apart from this, other 
lartional members were rerruit(*d on different tfnumds surh as the personality of the leader and the 
ronflid involved. James had an advantatfe in this respert In that he was an auKresslvr yotmtf man with a 
vifjrant |)ersonallty . N'iManers would often roniireRate In his pool and pan hall to listen to him tell stories 
and legends and to disriiss a variety of subjects. Lilly vl^'ted rarely and did her rerriiltintf In her store 
when iHMiple < ame to net mail, welfare rhi-cks. or icrnreries. Jielnn friends with her assured (me of store 
rrinflt and wHfare asslstanre if It was needed. 

Of thr twrnty-four housrholds in Dolbl. James rould nonnally roimt on support from ten yrumu 
artive heads ol households. Lilly riveived support from siv families, all of whom were middle-atfed or 
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oMer. Sniiif oJ thvse inav haw «i\ imi Uvr siipport hrcuiist* \hr\ hud tnidod with hrr hiishaiid. I'hvrv \\t*rv 
uIm) MX aiMMmitly iiiMitral biiulii*s who iii^niTully prrfi^riMl to stuy nut o( the hatthtiic and hiH*aiiii* 
ahgtitHl niilv iiiidt*r extriMiir prrssiiriv 

Hv th«* tiiiii* this sttidv it utMM*arrd that Lilly's prrstitfe was tfradiially diiiiiiiishiim. Appartnit 
pn*)(siiri* tniiii th«* other side was raiisiiiK her to losi* Nniiieor her uici*ney roles — thi*hi*althaidereeeive(l 
"her own" rutlio and another piTsnii was iiiadi* w i*Uureuiient With theexn*ptioii of I .illy's son. nearly all 
t\H* vonnK |M»ople in the villuue supported JaiiM»!i* side, for exuinpli*. the villaue couneil president and a 
inaj<>nty ot the (CHincil elt*etf>d by villauers wen* ulwuvs supporters of Jaini*s. 

\ illaiceis' hnuse^n clustered ahout the housi*v o( ]anii*s and Lillv and tin* visiting patii*rns refleeted 
aUianees o\ variniN indivithials. \\ hi*ii an issue arosi* thi* two sidivs "hattli'd" until one side had won or a 
more important Nuhji^i t o\ conHiet surhiei*«l. (*eniTally sueh eonHiets witi* ri*lated to outside aveneies 
siieh as monopolv of thi* radio, luail si*nire. wi*ltare payiniMits. or school npi>ratinn. Aeeordimc to 
villatfi*rs. letters wiTe enutinually heiuk! writti*n to outside am*neies to insure that equitahletreatinent hir 
all villaK«*rs was niaintaiui*d. 

Villatfers* lile style revolved around seasonal uetivitie<«. Duhnii the suninier men foutfht fireiv. 
worketl as hverhoat f lilnts. or worked on a uold drediie while their wives and children fished. At this time 
of venr factional activity diminished iireatl v. In the fall, winter and spring villagers resunnul residence in 
their kiff cabins in the villaiie and huntt*d and trapped. It was at this time of year factional activit\* 
flourished. 

Fadtont and tht TMChar 

The Hrst teachinii couple to remain in the villaiie more than twn years was appan*ntly well liki«d. 
When they Hrst came I, illy, whose husband had KX'ently died. bi>came closi* friends with them, visiting 
often and confidinK in them conci*minii her own (*conomic status. \\ hen a year or sn later she b(*came 
interesttnl in a white constructicm worker who visited the villaue. the teachers found thetiLselves 
interacting mon* w ith members u\ the oihiT side. I hey felt that Lilly s nvw husfiand not only divide«l her 
from them but also si»parated her lurther Ironi the other sidi*. *rin»y saw thi»niselves as belonging to 
lames* group. In their filth year they were toini*d f>y a third teachiT. a \ oung unmarried woman who 
remained in Dolhi lor the next hvi* \ ears. The teaching couple leh at tfie end of that year so that their 
daughters might attiMid high schi h >l. No apparent pressun* was exerted on them to hM\ e by vithvr group. 

The single teacher reniain(*d and a couple in their fifties was snit in to ti»ach, This couple 
imme«liately Imi aiiie close friends w ith Lilly and her new husband, saying they did not trust anyom^else 
in the village, which ulfiinatelv seenu'd toincludetheotherteacher /Ihey boiiuht all their groi*<Tieslroiii 
fier Ntore and interacted ott-Mi w ith her. apparently filling that if the trader was on thiMr sk\v tfiey would 
hi* sale politicallv. ( )ther villagers however, notiul many idiosyncTaciesof thiscoupli* who never visited 
tliem and only rarely acceptiMl \ illagers in their home (carefully cleaning after they had genu*) and who 
said: "Y(»u can t trust these Indians All ol them are out to get you." WhethiT the\ firought this view with 
them or it was conditioniul by lallv is not know n. The singh* teacher warned them to ki'ep their duir 
lot ked w hen there w as drinking in the village as she had fieurd threats (gainst thi iu. Hy this tifiu* the 
simjlr teachiT had developi»<l close relationships v ;th several women in James' group, if for no nthiT 
n»ason dian the couple did ni»t interact with her. H\ midyear JauM's' supportiTs were outrageu with this 
couple's ont**sided bi»havior and withiuit the teachers* knowledgi*. the advisory scIuniI fioard. which was 
then composiHl ol Jaiiu»s* faction, wrote a letter asking that the teaching couph^ fie renmved and that the 
single teacher remaii) School boards w ishes were followed at the end ol the year and Janu»s* (action saw 
that their actions ilid count. Kor the Hrst time lactional umsv\vs had Immmi tIexiMl on tisu hiTs. 

Another couple was sent in to teach with tlie single teacher the followiug yi»ar and. again. Lilly 
workiKl ai developing close relationships with the new teachers fiy hauling their supplii»s. taking them 
hunting anil sight M*eing and inviting thiMU to dinntT often. HoweviT. as thi* yisir progressed, these 
teachers bee ame increasingU disenchanti*d as they listi^ned to what tin* other side said about how Lilly 
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rail thv \Mst ollk*<* and smecl as wollan* aK(*iit. Further, they hel|»(Kl James' side be«ih thecc»-op store. 
By the end mI ihe year they were identifuKl with James' faction, but partly because of the political 
battlinic and a variety ol otiier reasons, not the least ol which was culture shock, they left the villaRp 
N4i!iiiitarilv. Aitaiii the sinide tt*acher remained. 

At this point the sin«le teacher tiad lived in the villaKP t or three years, en joyinK a positive relationship 
with }miv%* side, but as her stay lenKthened she noted Lilly seemed to become more critical of her. She 
found herself in disagrc^ement with Lilly over several issues such as postal policies, welfare, store 
p(»licies. and use of the Public Health S<*r\'ice radio — all issues that James' faction had apparently 
broiitfht to her attention. 

A voimK cfMiple joined the fan iilt\' next and. in spite of overtures made to theiti by Lilly and her 
husband, they became increasinffly allied with James* xronp. They were interesttnl in dog team racing 
and better dog miishers belonged to James' group. In addition. the>' helped the new co-op store order 
supplies and figure out prices. Thus, they interacteci almost exclusively with members of James* faction. 
All three ol the teachers were allied w ith James* side and from time to time had minor ccmf licts with Lilly 
over |M>stal hours and sending mail with friends. They also ordered their groceries from Seattle, buying 
(Krasionally at the co-op store and hardly ever at Lilly's. At the end of two years tlie couple decided to 
move to a different village and the single teacher transferred to a one-teacher schcwJ. It was clear that if 
any ol the teachers had wantwl to stay they could have, for they had the support of the major faction. 
However, after the single teacher transferretl Lilly commented: "That teacher was here tm» long. She's 
tiM» one-sided and I wrote the state about it too. Any teacher that acts like that had better look out. U e 
wrote ab<iut others too." Hi»w important her letters were is not know^. but undoubtedly they had some 
impact for an administrator who visited the village the following year told the new teachers: "You tiave 
to watch it in this place, you can't be too much on one side or the other. Otherwise theother side will get 
you. It's hap|>ened several times here/' 

A ClOMr Vtow of TMOhor-FMUon IntorMHon 

It has been seen that each teacher to come to the village was aligned in the tillage political scene and 
the following year proved to be no exceptiim. Three new teachers were aisignetl to the school, a middle- 
aged single man with several years teaching ex|>erience in the \icinity of Doibi who was designated as 
head teacher, and a young couple with one year Alaskan bush teaching experience. In discussions with 
the other teachers prior to the b<*ginning of school the head teacher revealed that he was aware of "things 
going cm in Dolbi." (apparent factional activitx) and he stated. "Imnot going to get caught in it at all. Vm 
just not going th participate. That way no one can accuse me of being on the other side'." He told them 
that he had made friends with the school board chairman (an important member of James' group) and 
also with Lilly while he lived in a nearby village, thus assuring his neutrality. largely upcm his advice the 
ciMiple also decided to remain neutral. 

Prior to the opening of school a village meeting was held to elicit bids from villagers for the hauling 
of schtMil supplies from the river barge to the school. Sealed bids were submitted from three sources: one 
from each side and one from another individual. When the bids were opened b>* the head teacher at the 
im*eting. he notcnl that one bid did not include all of the supplies. He called the bidder, a representati%T 
from Lilly's side, to the f rcmt of the assembly to cpialtfy his bid. James' followers promptly challenged 
this action with bitter comments directed to each other and to the head teacher. 1*he head teacher 
perceived himself as biding caught in the middle of the ccmtroversy. but some villagers commented later 
that he had attemptcnl to help Lilly s side. "We saw him do that, tie tried to help them because he know s 
them better." 

This inaiispicir.ns start notwithstanding, and in contrast to normal small village activit>'. the head 
teacher made efforts to demonstrate his intent at non-involvement in village affairs. He pulled the shades 
in his cpiarters and refused to answer the door to visitors. He emerged cmly to teach sr.h(Md. and to get or 
send mail, and to put chave food. At first he purchased fiMtd from Lilly's store because it was closest to his 
cpiartcTs. but whc»n th f teaching couple informed him they had been asked. " Why does that guy buy cmly 
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Irniii niH* ^lnrr> Olhrr Irac hors alwavs >Ninuht »roniborh shirrs. ' sooiihr hri^aii Ui |iiiri hasiwiJ thrniMip 
slorr also. Knlliiwiim rxaiiiplrs iil prr\ hmi« trac hrrs hr was (*\t<>iHK*cl diniirr itutiniis hy Lilly and hrr 
hiishaiMl ami at Hrst ac rrptiil. hut a* thr yi»ar prnKrrssnl hr diH liiird. trHiiiii thi* iitlirr trai Krrs. "I diin't 
want to hv nil rithrr sidiv" 

1 hr toachiiiu riMipIr hruaii iiitrrartinu »rfH|iiriitly with viHatfr pHipliv J hry attiMidnl all cniiiiiiuiial 
artivitii*%. visitod in villum» hoinrs. and ai c rptrd I ,illy\ invitations to dinner. J hr man hrnan hnntinH and 
truppintf rrgiilarlv with Jainrs and his f rif*nds and thr woman tormrd arlosr trirndship with the witrof 
one ot these men and eventually with other wonii^n who siipportiui James* side. At first the eonple was 
unaware that their ehoiee ot friends was liiniteil to pi^tiple who were allied with James. However, as 
interaetion inereasrd they often fieard netfative eoinnii^nts about Lilly and her ac tivities. 

By midyear (anies* tfronp f ni| tly eommentcHl to the teachintf eonpir reuardinu the head teaeher. 

''lliiw 'svoiirfnichlyhvinK down therr ill that plaie!'Vliistb<»soinethinKwron 

ont ' It was difficult for the teacfiers not to aurei* since his lack of visitinii benan to extend to them as well. 
It ap|N*ared to the eoiiph* tfiat the more they interaeteil w ith villauers, the less the head teai fier interaetitl 
with either them or villaiiers. 

At this tinit* an incident (Kriirreil which (h*stroyed any illusion of "neutrality " the head teacfier had 
estaf)lisfM»d bv piirchasinii at lioth stores, lit* wasconfronteil by theHerk of t>n*co op store, a member of 
James faction, with the fact that tficy had not received payment for supplies purcfiasecl for school iisea 
nuinth earliiT. Ilerepliinl tfiat he had nieived Ufibill from the store for these items and therefore could 
not siitmiit it to the central administration for payment. Anartfnnient (*nsued conccrninHthesiibmi.ssio]! 
of the bill and tlie head teacfier left the store vowlnii "never to ho in tfiat Hoddanin store auain!" 
Thereafter he piirchase«l his food exclusively from Lilly's store. 

The head teacher was f|nite authoritarian in the classroom and his interactions with stiiditits were 
viewed b\ fnith stiiih»nts and many parents n«*iiatively as this manner was inconsistent with typical 

villaue chihi rearinu patterns. The teachintf coiiph* often heard coimi ts about him: "lie s too mean. 

All he does ismakeiis work. We doirt like hiin. lie never 'Uiih»s."Juxtaposinatliis. Lilly revealed that she 
thoiiiiht the fiead timelier was "doiutf a iiood job in the school and coiiiniuriity. lie knows how to run a 
schiK J fiere. Some of the other teachers wi»'ve had didn't. I even wrote hitters in about tliem and we Hot 
hd of thorn " 

By this time none of the teachers were swn as neutral: the head teacher on Lilly's siih* and the 
teachiUK couple alii{ne«l with James' side. This apparently had an ef f^ t on tlu^ir relationship with each 
otiier. for minor conflicts over operation of the school and philosophy of teachiiitf drove them furtlier 
ajwrt. I hv ccuiple tluMi interactii I evi»n more fn>«|nently with the members of James' si(h\ 

In March meinliers of James' uroup asked the teaehinii couple wliether tliey wnuld remain for tlie 
twxt year. Tliey replietl they would tint they did not know about the liead teacfier. After tlie last school 
Iwwrd inivtiuK of the year in .Mav one of the other teachers ovi *rheard part of a coiiviTsatiou lM*tween tlie 
chairman of the schiNil board and tfie ht*ad teucher. Tlie efiairinan was critical of tlie liead teacher s 
actions. Finallv the head teacfier asked: "I suppose you don't want iiie to come liark to tlie villaue next 
year'!'" *l'he chairman, an important meitihtT of jaiiies' faction, replied. "Yeah. I tfuess that's riuht. We 
don t want voii to come fiack." .Subsefpu*ntly the head ti'acher ref|iu*ste(| and re^^eived a transfer to 
aiiothiT school. 

DItCMttlon 

A kuowledue of factions and factional activity may he crucial to the acceptance of the interciiltural 
worker in Alaskan villaues ti<*ca use fie conies from a smiety in which close ol)ser\'ation and inttTactitm 
d(N»s not noruiallv occur he is often ill-prepared to deal with the political intricacies of villatfe lih*. 
Kactttmalisin appears to be (|uite comnmn in Alaskan Husli villaiies and perhaps elsewhere. Aeeordiiitf to 
Helto. "No ciimmunities are witfuiut some kind of important social tfroups. even tlioiiuh tfieir presence 
and operations may in certain cases be diffic ult to clelimuitc*." (I»7(l:2-51) Further, and perluips more 
importantly. Sah(*rwal states. 
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KviTv roil ity lius diHiciilt iiulividimis uiul vun\ thv u\mt 

sviiipiitli;1ir thniils Miiiietiiiirs interpret mvs HCtioiis in WHysothiTthun 
tnw cull iiiiticipiitf*. Krrors arc ohm roiiipoiimliHl. without onr\ 
kiiowiiiK what is htippeiiiriK. ThoM* sitiiationit cull hir CHhii anulyNis. One 
must think through the riffhtx and wrontfx o^ the various actors involvf*tl. 
th«> saiKlioiis available to each, tht* prohahili'tv that thf*se iiiiKlit he 
iipplifnl. aiul the extent of datnaKc that eoiikl f*nsiie. Sensitivity to others' 
diseondort is essf>ntial. thoiiffh Mniu^tiiiies difficult to achieve in a cultural 
context one underixtaiids only partially. (1989:57). 

iVIto has riuhtly pointed out that becaus(> there are ureat dif ferf>nces ainonK coiiiiiiunities and the 
|)ersonaliti«>s of intcTCiiltitral workerix vary Kreatly, it is iiiiiMiMihIe to prescribe' the siK'ial iiianHKetnf*nt 
skip of f ieklw ork ( 1970:225). On the other hand, Krf>ater awareness of f>lenif*nts w hich w ill b«» coiifrontf*d 
neeils to he developed. rheM> elements tfenerally fall into the areas of role behavior and .sensitivity tothe 
liK'ttl |M>litical scene. 

U ith niurd to villaKe factional activity , there ap|>f>ar to he at least five fteniTal catetfories tn which 
the interciiltiiral worker might address himself: the cultural history of villaKers. includiuK villa«e-white 
interaction: i^xiH'ctations of villagers for outsiders* liehavior: the question of neutrality; the normal 
coitne c»f factional activity: and involvenu>nt of n^n-resident bureaucrats in factional disputes. 

What is the Cultural HiMtory of the Reuiow^ 

If the teachen who entered the villaKe of l>olbt had known, for exani|ile. information presented at 
the U'tfinnins of this paper their attention might have been drawn to relateil elements still existing in the 
village, e.g.. the exi.stence of two factions. 

rhrcHigh disi'iisskms with villagers and others, one can get an idea of how villagers have related to 
their predecessors. In addition to liecoming acc|uainted and providing a topk* for conversation with 
villagers, the teacher can learn how long teachers stayed, why the\' left, and what villagers currently 
think about them. For other interciiltiiral workers whose roles have no preced(>nt. greater flexibility may 
be allowed, but it is still iiii|iortant to learn how other iHitsiders have been involved in the village. In this 
study :) oi 1 1 teachers M\ as a result of factional pressure. All the others became involved in factional 
|M)litics and. largely tm aiise they allie<l with the stnmger side, they had the option to stay . The other side, 
howrver. did have recourse and may have been influential in the movement of at least three other 
teachers. 

What Hole Expectations do ViUatierM hold for the InteraUtural Worker? 
\'illagen have different comt>pts of a goorf teacher than the image most teachers carr>' with them. 
To villagers a gmid teacher is one who not only does the riaht things in the classroom, hut more 
iiti|M>rtantly he does the right things apart from the schiHil. Wintrob states: "The ease with which the 
f ieldworker develops rapport is largely determined by the role image he creates in the .ninds of his 

infonnantit and the com nity as a whole." ( 19H9:69) 1*he teacher show s that he is interested in village 

affairs and villagiTs themselves by participating as they do. If he does not develop iNisitive relationships 
with at least some of the iieople. when he makes mistakes he will have developtK) no positive credit and 
thus he will probably be viewed negatively. Further cultural errors will prompt action to either siKiali/e 
him. or. as in t wocases descrtbeil. through the vehicle of factionalism, get rid of him. As Saber^l'al states: 
i'lMm entering the field .situation as a stranger, one has to develop a 
cotniilex and extensive network of siKial relatiims rapidly. To maintain 
thi»se relations in giNid repair re(|iiires a wide range of interpersonal 
sensitivity and resfMmse capacity. A fundid hiitiiansytii|iathy is useful. It 
isalsoneces.sary totranslatethis.sympathyintoacts w hich your neighbors 
will recogni/e to be acts of goinl will. It takes some trial and error, but 
given thf> intent, erne can usually find the hiriii ( 19H9:5fi). 
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V illaw iH'opIc < til hiivi- ii sixth si'uw u\ t inilKiiiK tlif iiiti'iit iil iin oiitsiiliT. I h. v iiiiiy imt 

inMlcr<itaiHl his w..r.lv hut th.-v nUst'rvv Uis M-tum. ami il thfv iiuUf him to hi>u(tiiiHiiiii|>|>r.>|>riiiti-lv 
thfv- will atttiitpt to MKiiih/i> hiiM ( .oiixicifriihh- roh> lh>xihilitv is Hivi>ii iit hrst. hut ri>\istiiiiii> U> 

MHiuh/iiiK ••Horts will iiitiiiiiitflv liriiiK iihoiit rcpris.ils in th<> lor I rcjit tioii. 

"'^ « a" I" '"U ill a vilhigf iitiH who ix n's\ ihh- lor thi- hirniiil i ihii utioii til thi> 

»hil.lr««.th«'lfai hiTispliu.Hj iiiiiroh ol iMiichKrcutfriiiiportunii-thaii h< olt<nriiili/cs. AttciiiptiiiHto 

d«'al with |M-«tpli- hi'.liH'x not know pri»:«'nts an fxtr ly i- ph x task, i xp. i iallv when ht-n uli/fsthut 

what h<> <iavs may Ix- iiMtl as political an nition against hi 11 or th*- oth. r siih-. Hti aiiM- ol his 

inilNirtancf t-aih faction it is to thiiraiivantaw to have the t.-achcr (or. .thcr outsider) on itssidi-aiul 

ctmsnliTabh- cMort may Ix- made to recruit him. Snch efforts may Im- in ttn- form ol favors d lor the 

t<wh«'r. takiiiK him on huntiuH ami lixhiiiH trips. visiHiiK over cof !».«■. uiviuH him Hilts of meat or liK-al 

crofts, ami other activities Iheir inttnt is to draw him into the villaH utual aids and oliliHations system 

Hml. more s|>ecifically. to aliun him with their Hroiip. 

l'li«"»inH the issue is the (pifstion: what isappropriatenileiM-rloriiiame? AccordinHto * 

<;«.rHe Foster ( iMHUt 124) this is thiuH that can only bi asunti in relation to other |M>o|ih-. W here 

faclionx exist appropriate performance may de|N-nd upon the individual om- asks, or ax in several 
instttncrxdwribiKl. how each faction or factional leader vi.-wstheacticms. If one side thinks it .s h.mkI. 
the other may n-jiH-t it simply on thns«' Hrounds. 



h NeutmlHy Pomible? 

AllhouKh pnhHcal non-involvement of a ty|H- advocati^l l>v one teacher described may be a viable 
alternative ••. an urban school settinu. it is not in a bush community. The teacher is sin.plv too imix.rlant 
au addition to the villaw |M.litical seem- to r.-niain unin volvitl. Further, mam of the decisions he mak<-s 
are politic;.! in nature. For exaiuph-. wh.-n the head feacln-r ask<>d one |M-rsou to .pialilv his bid his 

actions wife |ierceive<J fiy tl th. r side as helpiuH the faction tliat p.Tson repn-seiitiil. liis arHumeiit 

with the inanaHer of the co-op store was another act view.^J by |H-oph-on that side as a rej.t tion of them. 
His nrulralitu was such that m-ithcr Hroiip viewitJ him as neutral. 

Normally teacliers feel that if th«-y "do their iob in the classnHini" other relationships will take care 

of th.-ms«.|ve). .Somehow they will be abh- to rUe o/««T villaRe affairs. In light of the prev sexainph- 

this IS n.rt iMissible. Typically, white pe«iple and espinially teachers like to make their positions on issues 
kmiwn. Mt in villaHf affairs it mav be fn-st lor them to remain sih-nt m manv issues. l'ltiiiiat.4y. 

huweviT. the teacher will make s dei isions - overt (.r covert, school-related or not - which will ally 

him with one sroup or the other The lonm he stays the Hreater is the likHiho.Ki of this happi-niuH. 

What it ihr Ctrnrm- of h'actwml Activittt? 
Hetumina to Nicholas' description of factions ( l»B,^:27-2«): Factions are riH ruiti^l bv leaders who 
iisi-diverse principles o pursuad.> their followers. James and Lilly r.t ruited their followers on the basis 
of kinship, issue, lu-rsonality. ami .•conoinics. Hit ruitinH was informal, as was th.> Hronp its.-||. Factious 

ar.. politicallv conllictinH Kroups. not corporate Hroups. Once the i f conflict had surfaced both 

sHb-s work.Hl to enlarHe their f winu ami to win their |«.int. Factional battliiiH occurred c..meniinH 

»• •'•in h'-rv It was at this staue the involve,! biireaucracv was brouHht in to 

sittl.. th.. issu.- which thev did f.y transf.-r .nathet.acbers. Thus the winiiiim faction realized its Hoaland 
both sides r<H'oHni/ed that their acti.. rs carried weiuht, 

//(•u- Matt Non HfxifIr:. Uurvaurmts he Drawn intii h'artiomi Ihsfiutfsi' 

Discussions with bureaucrats r.-veal that when thev nTeiv..cot.m.,mications Ir viliam-rsth.-vare 

plaiiKi ilia difficult position for many of th.-iii r.H'oHiu/ethat the l.-tters may repri it only one point of 

vle^•. Furtfier. il Ih.-y act immediat.-K as that Hronp desires. fh.-> mav he s.vii ax an allv of that villaKe 
faHioii. which is the intent of th.- j.-fti-r The pr.>hl.-m h.H'..iii..s c.ii uiid.-d wl th<- ..th.T sid.sds.. 
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u ntfs U'tivts < rifi(i/iiitf jit tioii t;ikiii iiiid ;i^kiim MipfHirt (<»r rlit*ir vivws. Miniy hMnsiiuTuU \\isv\\ (In n% 
littir possilik* iiiifil thi*v ran uani iiion* iiitoriiiiitinii. ()(*c(iMoii;illv. thi'\ withdiaw riifin^ly. loavmic 
vilhtftTH h) unrk luit thrir nwii siilntinii. 

Iltiut*vi*r. wliiii fill* %iuri*%% o( tin* hiiroancTdtic iiii%Mt»n in tlir villaicr svvtus j<»(i|mnii/(*(l. a iiii»n* 
iiiiimHiiati* %(iliitinii is Miimht. An adiiimistrator travrl« t<i thr villaH<* and att<*iii|it!« tii Hathi*r iiion* 
iiiloriiiatjoii lH*(iin* iiiakiiiH a dmMoii. 'Vhv factional Iradrrs ttii*n attniipt tn "till thr ear" of th(* 
administrator, siilislaiitiatiiiu thrir vm^s and tfivinu him iiinrh intnrniatinn that may not h<* rrlatt^d to th<* 
At this point ti^arhrrs nttrn bt*ronn* vrr>' defoiiMvcconcmiinic their actions and in many i*as(*s will 
disutfn*t* with adiiiinistrativr divisions. However, regardless nt the fact th it there are two sides to the 
issiu*. hiH-aiise ot the aicitation. teacher transfer is nsnally rmiiiiiiiended as the solution ((.line 1(172: 14* 
15). 

In the final analysis it is rnrioiis to note that in niral Alaska nmeh talk revolves ahcint tf.Vinic advisory 
sehcml fxiarcis |M)wer to make jni|Nirtant decisions cnnceminic their schools and teachers. If the case 
ah<»ve Miav sen e as an exampk*. the coiiiiimnjt>\ thnamh its tactions and its advisory- hoarci already 
the|Niwer; they simply dn not e.\ercise it with the same pnK*ess outsiders might e%|NHl. .As Ko.>:ter states: 

( .1ient iNMiples. then, have enormous powers over the profi'ssinnals who 
work with them, evim thonich nsnally they don't apprei*iate this fact. 
Ihey have the |Niwer to Brant or to withhold the evidence of ability 
which is so iniport;nit to the professional. He. in most instanirs. alsodo€*s 
not hdly appreciate this psychokncical element in his relationship to 
inembtTs of the client tfronp.althonKhsiibi*onsciniislv at least he senses it 
(IUf«:l24). 

( Contrary to the opinion nt these who feel their effects, villaice factions may in fact create a |Nisitive 
inlliience. tor they sm e as a political im^chanisin to make known the wi!«h<*« of a itroiip <if people. 
Further, it may he that factional disputes will diminish as this mechanism tfives way to other inon* formal 
means of hical decision makinic. 
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A CLASSROOM IS NOT A FISH CAMP 



JOHN COLLIER. JR. 
Cdiromi* State Univmity 
Smi Fnuiciico 

The c«iiimii of this paper is the training of Native teachers and the adiiptation ol Native learning 
pr«icetie9 to the classroom. This writing comes out of research and speculation as to why education for 
Native Americans has largely failed. 

The circumstances mentioned are drawn from a small sample of observations in Alaska and on the 
Navajo resetvatton. There are numberless American Indian teachers I have never met. The backgrounds 
of Indian personalities are very diverse and modify any observations I have to make. But probably this 
diversity does not radically alter the challenge facing Native American education — the multiple 
problems of teaching skilb. content, and goals for learning. 

Let*s eiamine what Native teachers bring to a classroom. Regardless of expertise, their presence in 
the classroom quiets the stress and increases the confidence of Indian children. Even when the>' emulate 
White teachers, their roles are acceptable and offer an image of Indian accomplishment that in itself can 
make educatkm more realistic for many children. But this human accomplishment may not be enough to 
adequately riteet the needs of Native students. 

The challenge of Indian education is that we generally agree on why it has failed, but remain 
confw«d on its practical solutkm. Its failure is in the destructive impact of white education on Native 
children. This culture shock appears to divide children from self and it degrades children's most 
formative years of environment and family. But even more threateningly, it c*an distract and destroy* 
cognitkm. The effect of this "jangling^ is sluggish thinking, lowered achievement in school and later in 
aduk life. This disfigurement has been seen for many years and has obscured further causes of failure 
which may impede the educatkinal emergence of many Native peopkps. One of the mafor concerns has 
been the reality that problems do not automatically disappear when the schools are run by Indian people 
themselves. 

Many observers, both Indian and White, feel that removing the White teacher from the school and 
allowing Native culture to dominate the curriculum will solve many of the basic faults of Indian 
educatkm. What could defeat such ideal means? 

Any devebpment must take place amkl the hbtory of Indian personality and acculturation, as well 
as hit survival needs in ^modern life. Today, we should look critically at this part of the process. 
Acculturation b largely the hbtory of White education for Indians. We meet the Indian student for the 
first time as a prisoner of war in a militarllv administered school Next we see him u the object of 
salvatkm — of ('hristian mbstonaries who further assaulted the Indian self. White idealbts 
underestimated the effect of negative acculturation, whk*h is the fundamental core of failure of Indian 
devekipment. 

It b enkghtening that the character of failure was recognized and acted upon as far back as the 
IWO's. in the Roosevelt years. Rudimentary blocks that are so obvious now were recognized by 
reformers in the BIA then. Emphasb was shifted from boarding school education to Day Schools in 
Indian communities. Curriculum readers were published in se\'eral Indian languages. Schoob were 
designed as community centers where KIders were invited to be resources in the classroom. But for 
various political reasom. these programs were not sustained and the dilemma of Indian education 
remained. In the 19S0*s the situation was so shocking that the Bureau of Indian Affairs hired Robert 
Havinghurst to make a sweeping national survey of Indian educ^ation. In 1968. the U.S. Office of 
Educatkin hired Havinghurst to make 9^ second national survey of even greater depth of the education of 
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Intlian i hildrni whrrcvcr th<»\ wrrr in hHimJ. on or ofl khv n si n atioiis. Hut the «tiiml ir|»irt was in 
many wavs thr suini* ds thr lirjjt — HiUn'u yi ars latrr. Indian ( hildrcn wrrr aill lailintf to tfi t an udi*«|uat<* 
«tlniation no matter whrrr th<»y w<»n» in si »HM»k 1 h<* siuniHiuiit diHfrrnir b<»twfH*n thitw two 
t^alnatioiis. ^tpunnintc Hltinm yi'ars of <»*fort was that thi' fi st sunvy was ui^niTally diriHtiHl toward 
Uhitet«*arhmof Indian rhildn*n whiTcas thi* rt*iMiiiini<*ndati( nsot thi* «t ond study wrrrdiriH-ti-dalMi 
to Indians Vachiiiic Indians. 

I)t*spitr |)olitii*al vacillations and educational ineptitudes, there has btn^n an iniTeasing Indian 
emergence since the New Deal for the American Indian nearly 40 years aun. There have been 
revolutionary' developments in Indian sophistk atinn and expertise. 'rheeX|>erienceof theSei*<md W orld 
War save ciiany Indians a world \iew as well as further training in tx hnologies. I he (.1 Bill of liights 
plai^ Ihf'ians in trade sch«Mils and universities in fields of law, administration, and anthropolng>'. Other 
minority groups, the Mexican*Aiiieric*ans. Afro-Aiiiericaas, and Oriental- Americans ha%'e aim 
demanded recognitifm and opportunity and their militani*y has given further sup|Nirt to the Indians' 
demand for a se|)anite American identity. 

Some Indian ccmimunities have taken on the etlucatinn of their own childrcm. The l eacher ( kirps in 
Alaska has the first program of putting credentialed Nat i\ et(*ach(*rs in the tundra and forent nhools. V\ ill 
these joint developments solve the problem? Certainly they will ease the hardship, but with ecpial 
importam^e they make real for the first time the actuality of Indian teachers in the dassroimi as a practical 
undertaking. 

After five years of research of Kskinm and now Navajo education, the failure of ,\ative Aineric*an 
whooling seems nmre serious than it ever w as. It seems no longer just an Indian pniblem, but an 
e«perieni«e affecting all minority iieople who are dominated by U hite power. As the cold w ar turns into 
battle. I see this ctmflict increasing. I see NN hite |N)wer, that I calledui^atinn, interfering in Native welfare 
everywhere; bombs destroying vilbges in Indo-China, White educaticm destroying Eskimo villages in 
Abska by moving these hunter-fishing people into the nmcentration of city slums in Anchorage and 
Seattle. In the same way . edmiiticm is also destroy ingSpanish -American villages of New \lexii*o. Always 
the White raticmale is t)ie same — economic realit>', productivity and progress — the phikmiphy never 
changes. I see White edui^ation leveling smaller cultures, leaving Native peofdes in a retarded vacuum, 
and lowering the working intelligenct* of the cnlnniali/pd wnrid. Outwardly this is accomplished by 
economic and |K)litical exploitaticm, but inwardly it is the cnlnniali/aticm of the Native mind. 

As an anthrn|M)logist, I am beginning to see American Indian schooling not as educaticm, but as a 
prcHvss of either negative or p<isitive acculturation. We should ask, "What could be a positive 
devebpment of acndturation f"' N ot assimilation nor an ideal istic return to The Old Ways, but certainly a 
retaining of a spcn ial identit>' and a vitality of |)ersonalit>' in the ever-changing prcK*ess of world 
development. W hen the question is asked. "W hy have Native educaticm or .Native American studies'^ 
we are also asking. " W hy be nniipie? Why bean indi\iduali^ \\ hat is the contribution to self and MK-iet>- in 
retaining difference'i"' 

W hite educators of Indians might not share the same roadn or the same goals as Native ti*achers or 
Indian connnunity school hoards. We may both be coming from different dirc*ctions. Fre(pii*ntly. the 
ideal i*ducator and the anthropologist see the need to preserw and strengthen through i»ducation what 
we feel we have lost in the cultural privations of modem life. Hut I ndians can si*e education as a means to 
gain something they have never had. 

Healistically, reser\'ations no longer sustain the Indian, and like other ethnic minorities, thi*y are 
coming to the citi(*s for employment. I'hey are not demanding just eipial education, but ecpial roles and 
an ecpial future. For sur\ival. Indian comunmities. both rural and urban, now rc*«piire u genuine role in 
ixilitical life and a sophisticated knowledge about living in the White worhl. Do we dodge* this reality of 
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(HliifatMiii hv Kiviiitf (iintrol of tlic svhtnA to tlir roiiiiniMiitirs und Nuti\'f* triiilHTsy 1'|iis is ;i powrr 
tromfer of Kn»uf ^iiiinfk*aiK*<*. Iiiit it tUn^s not in itM*lf iii^^iin* tlii*M' inKi^lJs. 

(!an Nativr i*oinniiinit>' tfurhrrK uironipliKh what Uhitr truchrrK luil to do hi tlirir mImhiK 
tm'hitiK lor (Miiotional and <H*onoiiiir Kim ival in thv tt'cliiioloiticul MH*H*t\ ? I Hnd Indiun coniniimity 
IcmdtTs '4% divided ins to whut Indian rhilflrrn should loam us nmnv Uhitf KiH^t'iuliKts. U <* fTratinl the* 
problem and therefore ?ihoidd help master its Mihition. For this reason. I IitI we are eonin)itt<*tl to shurinK 
in the dilutions of this mutual flileninia. 1 sct Indian c*dncation as an Indian/U hiti* uillalMiration to miH*t 
the needs oi a mnlti*enltiiral world. 

What can Imlians do at this late hour to help themselves ediieationallv and how shoitkl we help in 
this self-fleternnnation'f' It would not be iinreasonable to find that atinent cultures do not have the 
traditiiins neeessarv for dealiUK with the eoniplexily mtf te(*hmiloKii'al eidture and all the prnbh*nis it 
has ereatetl. It would clarify to c^msider what Indian or Kskinio teac hf*rs have to offer traditionally in 
IraininK for snrvix al in theinditfemms world, and tmlay in the modem environment. What is theueniiisof 
Indian awareness and sensibilit>'? How was the Kenius leamcHiy The question asks what is a Native 
selNNiiy But fint. what is edneution for |K*oples in a whole and fimctioninK environim^nt? 

I belie\'e that the fcrowinK child learns consistently thrtuiKh the life process. SchiNds as practical 
i-enters for Hfe education seem \'er\' recent. In th«' near and far past, formal learning institutions J^uve 
done for students just about e\'m'thinK. hut nive them sound siirx'ival exfM'rtise. Schinds have bem 
esoteric. The fomiali/ed Natix e bush H^hixils of Africa dc*scTihed by Mark llanna \\ utkins^ were more 
t»om»emed with masterinf^ roles and niystitpie than with practical leaminK* I'he early Kuro|M*an schind 
fundamentally tautfht (»reek and l^tin. two already dead lauKiiaKes. The early American si hiNd, beyond 
niasterinic rudim(*ntar\' literaey. litndied one h<H)k. the Bible, and leaminK to read was therefore also 
mastering a moral ciKle. 

Ffissibly ainonii the Native American miwlels of the functional schtM:l. was the Kskimo kathuee 
<Men s llous«') — like the loniihorse of the Indians of the Northwest (loast. Here boys Kathered with 
men. watchinl and mastered *:V.f lis, and listemi to the wisdom of the uronp. Mayb<* here we could find 
the Native teacher ami the relevant curricnium of education we are seekin«<. But the kathftvvs were 
destroyefi bv tlie missionaries, so where are thc*se teachers today? 

In Alaska, we could find them in the sinnnuT fish camps and on the Navajo in the isolated shiK^p 
camps. providtKl of course, mdoiiiral op|M)rtiinitu*s still existcnl. Ont'challenue of promoting Native 
teachm is transferrinii both thi» h*aminii circumstanm and instnictive wisdom into the contrivance of 
contemporary' si hi Nils. SchiMds now an* dominated by the White linear pn>cf*sses which deal with i uture 
economic success Koals The ti*acfH*r from the fish catup mi^ht b<> inadetpiate in these schiwds unless »he 
tfoals and prin esses are radirullv clianiie<l to indiuh* and iiive ecpial value to his unirpn* wisdom and 
fulfillments. W hat is known briefly about Indian (Klucation in the utidistnrbiKl Native circumstance 
suKKtHfts whiTi' the Nativi* ti*uchiT is coiiiinii from and what he miuht nml in order to teach in a scImmiI. In 
the bush, when* sMr>'ival is tiiastcred. "experiiwe is the be teacher" describt^s the style of hMriiiiiHof 
many Indian icniups The classniom was the forest. s«*acoast or desert, The curriculum was the pnM ess 
that ca/rieil h^aminic to conclusion and correcteil the faults of the appri *ntice. I low did Mie N ative teacher 
transf<*r this wisdom:' Did he l«*ctun*. draw diaerams. make Kettinutbe sh«K*p out to Kra>'* an iiiiatf illative 
name to hin> thi* student into thi' h^ssnn? The informational procedure was probably tc'rse in verbal 
explanation and hiKhlv noti v«>rbal in d«*monst ration. With huniiry sheep Ideatinic in tin* corral, 
motivation was spontaniHius and self*fiilfilhnii in the common tfoals for survival. Shvep arv the full 
relevancy of life. Ihi' tfra/intf becomes tlie leamiiitf prmessanl theshiTp become the teachiTs liat had 
the lc*amer thniutfh complex circumstances of ilecision. concc^ntration and perseverance. 




I )iiriiitf stiK-k n*«liirtioii to riirh soil imoii iin the Navajn. h omrii wniild risr ill tin* coiiiinl hall and 
i^sk thv \\ htiv riiiiiiM*«T5i. "V\ ho will nliinitt^oiir childmi it yiMi takrawuy the shn'pr*" In rtlint thry wm» 
9iaviiii(. il von (h*strov oiir cnltiiral |mK*«H(9i. th«* chihinti will liuv<* no <^liK'atiun 

TiHlav inaiiv Navajos chi not hav«* Kh«*«*|i. hut thoy do huv<* pirkMip triii*k%. and somm* ot this h*urnintf 
proi«*\s has 5ihifti*tl to niaiiitaiiiintf trucks. This has n*tain(^l soiin* ot tlir native style ol Immintf of 
Navafo^ 

A White chntor kni»w a Navajo woiimii who loidd fix lars ex|M»rtly. The chntor asked his 
aiiinaintaiH'e. "Are yon teaehinii yoiir kids to fin i^ars?" ''Y«*«. I t^-aih them ' "How are yon doing this?" 
•'Well, it's like this ... Johnny, yon see that isacar. Nowyoii climb under and lay thereuntil \'oii i^how it 
works. When von liunre out how it works. yi)M can fix it. Now net under that car*. Ves. Vm teaching 
them." The strength and sncr«»ss of this education were the goals of confid«*nc(> and ingenuity.^ Indian 
chiklren. as iiiayhf* all children growing up in nature, are trained pragmatically to solve problems 
indefienclentlv. Lite sur\ival imipiestionahly ciften bangs on this ability. 

Ait an example, there was an Indian youth who was going deer hunting and he laid out his plans to his 
f athiT and elders. They agreed it was giNnl he was going deer hunting, but they of f ernl him no particular 
adviit*. "I told my folks I was going te ride to a river, itoss and hunt (hvr in the hills on the other side 
where I knew there would be game. My daddy never told me I couldn't gt*t acniss that river. You know. 
I'm really grateful my ckiddy Irt me find this out lor myself. I am so glad they never told me what to do ' 
The river was the lesM>n. and no donbt a great deal was learned in iiie(*ting this challenge that ncvt'r it uild 
have been given by direct advice ' 

TcKiay Navajo and Kskiino prmrssi^ have deteriorated. *!' be h*aming environment for the child is 
m* longer as enriche«l s it was a g<*neration ago. Have Navajo adidts. therefore changinl their style ot 
educating their i^iildreni' Or are Navaji) children in need of a new set of pn»c*esses for learning, along 
with a new stvie of teacher'!^ And what about a center like the kaskfier or longhcNise? This center could be 

the com nit\' nhool. hut would it have the Hf-f iilfitling cumculuin of the traditional fish camp? It 

mav have none of these ex|ieriefRTS unless contrived by the Native teachiT. This. <if course, ciiuld 
hapiien. This ability to create a learning atmosphere wiuld be learned a.s well as rc-expr(*ssed from the 
wealth of Indian/ K ski inn culture. 

Hesources and styles are not tlie same gniiip tn gnnip. There cou*d Ih» a great dillereiicr lM*tW4*en 
Athabaskan Indians and Alaskan Kskimos. In tradition. l!:.skimos are masters ot ccmtrivance: drama and 
mime historically were a major coiniiiimitv recreaHon (>n film, a pair of minimally traimxl Kskimo 
wuinen teac hers ap|ieared ver> projective with small children, much more so than teachers of 
Athabaskan descent obserxed on the Navajo. 

So far I have been liinsidering. primarily, prmess learning for practical survival and have neglec ted 
the teaching of inysHf|ueandphihisophies. Aiiicmgthe Navajo, this cultural content of creation myth and 
life wav are not learned in the practical priness. My tholog>' must be taught in a formal way by a t(*acber 
who is an authority . Amid all Indian groups, these teachers are the stor\-tellers who instruct in the perfect 
knowledge of "The Heiiple." John Adair and Sol Worih*s experience with Navajo-inade narrative film 
revealeil that story -telling — the recitation of myths — significantly af fii ts the ordering and process of 
thought. Could this programming be brought into the learning resources of the classroom'!' Hut again, 
cuhure raises unseen obstacles. Story-tellers are the wise, the elders of the group. ( :ould young men qnd 
women borrow the prmesses of story-telling for their students? Or would there be a cultural taho<i or 
psychohigical inhibition for young |HM)ple to assume this role in a classnNUh setting? (miuUI this be 
am»*^ er area of creativity that needs to be explored for Native teach<Ts in the classroom? 
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In our own whimls lor teiirhiTK acliilK jircrraiiifHi to pLy u irh children ami inakfobjii ts of art like a 
chiki This iiiav MHiml artifitial. hut even in our own Mexihie style*, tiiovinu Irom real lite io the 
t la<ssnN»iii is a c hallenge. ( ontrivam-en with w hieh to teac h make up iniK h teac her training c»\|M»ric»nc e. 
Manv of these iiiethodokitfieal c ontriviinef*j( appear vac tiotis fsiiiiply b(*iansf* thc»\ lac k rmwn. Yet the 
need relk-tts awarene«!« of thc» clisintcn^ration of Iife*prmr5is education for NN hite chilclrc*n. 

We M«e both White and Indian ehilclrc*n in df*phvatioii as they become further sefiaratc^d from life 
ekfiertences that fundamentally c*diicate. What can a chikI lc*am in suburbia whc*re he is needed in no life 
pnieess? So he un»w « up in ccmtiivanie through I jttle b^aicue to Jimior lliith and continues his life iti a 
man-tiiamifat*ttired reality of TV and Disneyland. Adults are professionally trainc*d and paid to make 
extJerierne real for chlktren si» they will "turn on" and learn. 

1 he development so needed is the transfer of Native teachms from tm- shcH«p camp to the classroom 
by devekipins the skills to make* learning in the classnNUii as rele\*ant and sup|)ortivf* of the life pnn-esses 
as thev were in the sheep camp. This contrivance can be difficult for Indian adults. I )r. Hobert Herffitian. 
Hsvchiathst lor American Indian mental health, carried through an ex|)ertment in making a BIA 
doriiiitor> like a Navajo hcmu* in an effort to raise the scholastic performance* of the Navajo students. 
Indian parents wt*re hired to come to thi* dormitories in the* evc*ninK to "play" or interact with their 
chtldrim as thev would in their homes. This proved nearly impossible, f irst, the sup|Mtrtive home 
processes were absent, and theref ore. th«* circumstances had to be contrived Further. Navajo purents 
cohiplainetf that a ciorniitor>* was not a place to play, like a home. Historically, BIA dormitories have 
hi*eii run cm military -school ordc*r and most of the Navajo parents had ex|>enc*nced HIA boarding 
M hiM»ls I Jterally. they liad to be educated into playing with their own children in theccmtriv.ince of a 
•'home" in a BIA hygenically-ordered dormitor>'. 

1 his circuit istancT relates realistically to the training of Navajo schcMil aides in a teacher credential 
prcHcram. Thi»v must make the same transfer as the dormitor\' sides to theiTf*ativees|>erif*nceof the 
si hoolrcNmi 1 he children may just sit still until these Navajo aides fill the rcNim with an environment for 
learning. The terse instnictional st>'k* of the sheep camp, when trausf/>rred to the classroom, can fail to 
achieve a s Srcmi7:ed prcK-ess of learning. CcNirdinated k*aming is a tt ngihlerelaticmshipthat reads on 
film as f kiwing movement and gesture, as ctYinpared to distracted and static classrofmi behavior ctf 
physical isolaticm. yawTis. and expressicms of stress. U*aming in the fish and sheep camps moves with a 
self-fulfilling motivaticm of tasks which nmst be accomplished for sunival of evt*r\dne. In the 
unccmthved or unmotivated classrcmm. the only pragmatic sun ival is learning to please the teacher."^ 
Hence, the imaginative prcn ess of the teacher is to make learning in the classroom as real as watering 
sheet> «f fhe windmill. This does not speititanecubly haptM*n when the Native teacher entc*rs the 
c lassrcNim As an example in one circumstance, when the White teacher left the room for the day. the 
Indian aide restructured the classrcNim from an open process to one of regentented learning. Navajo 
aides often chcMise a structured style, and N ivajo parents often find the regementcnl school more 
desirabk> than the White ccmcept of a Free school. 

This conserx atisin iiiny seem b«*wildering. for the most bitter critics of regemetitc*d Bl A fKliication 
are the Indians themselves. Histoncally. the government kidnapped c hildrc*n into White cKlucation. held 
thi*m in svhmA by force, and separated them from culture, language and family f . ' !ongas eight velars. 
With this histor> of hostilit>\ why should Native tc*achers follow the tiuist opi rrsMve style of W hite 
education? 
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I belifVi* th«*n* an* ut loust two rouMiDs (or thiscircniitsttttK*!*. \s stated. Iiuliiiitshuvoiifitrailition^iof 
h»riiial schools »iid thfir only staiidarci of «*uiiMtii^ional f*X('Hlf*ticf* is the traiHtioiisil rlassnMiiii wh(*n*thf*v 
loariKHl. KurthcT, liulian systems, hke most ancient cultures* were and still are held together with 
protiH'ol and tormalitv. (lenerali/.eil pemtissiveiH*ss. therefore, is not an liulian trait except in their 
conc(*pts of time and schtnlule. and even this sense* ol time is held toiiether by the inflexibility o( nature 
herself. The orderly controls ol miloio' are often invisible to White eyes, ami therefore. Indian style can 
apliear |M*riiiiMive to technolotfically orientf*d nuKlem men. .^nninic the Eskimos, ttn* surronndinK life 
in%'oK'ement is so threatening that Kskinio fathers s(*em not to worry about disciplining their childivn. 
C children are there to love and enjoy. Knvinmtnent itself will teach them the way and the endurance to 
survive. But when Kskimos rel(H*ate to ( )akland, ( California, nature is no lontfer there and permissiveness 
does brinff confusion in child development. 

In spite of the conser\'atism of Indian culture. White men do see the Indiun — as did D.ll. Lawrence 
and my father |ohn Collier -—as f rcM* men. alert to his psyche, Uiiicpn*ly intelligent, and in balance with 
self. How can Indians develop this stature with such a conser\'ative world view? The |)erf(H*tion and 
formalit>' o^ Indian iiiltun*s actually provided the sei*uHt>' that made frmloni of self possible. The 
harmony nf the laottp uIIowkI men to live fully in often harsh ecolouies. (!onser\'atism of the cultures 
offered the "right way" to master threatenintf situations of drouxht. rovins prcniators, drifting ice cakes 
and threatening seas. Sunivalism is a conser\'ative undertaking, with \'er\' restricti\T protm^nl and se%'ere 
punishment for failure; but this riiiidit>' took place in nature where men vould find harmony and 
recognition of self. Hunter |MMiple had to live in small groups, and often were forc*ed to mevi seilnus 
crises alone. It was in these circumstances that master o I Indian sell came Hut ihis ecological matrix of 
Indian |)ersonality has mostly gime or been re-established in a mod(*m framework. As one exampk*. 
Hopis still farm, but no kinger for essential subsistence. Farming has beccune a ceremonial function of 
renewal in an otherwise wage-earning economy.**^ This accuitu ratted adjustment suggests t\w stute and 
the me»$aae nf how Indian education can prepare its children for the contemporarx* world. 

Culture is a lingering value, and even in the face nf change, Native teachers who set up a rigid, 
apparently White stnicture. may he trying to preser\'e a classical Indian form of bet*oniing by adopting 
some of the most traditicmally limservative elements of White educ*ation, we miw consider oppfpssi%'e. 

A major realism in de\'elopini; a Native teaetier program is to recogni/e that removing the White 
teacher dfN*s uo\ ntvessaHly remove "Whiteness" from the classroom. Cultural couserx'atism of Indian 
t)ersonality and dlstortive White cHlucatioti of the Indian teacher make innovation in the classroom very 
difficult I ^mlemeath the teacher s enthusiasm for Indian determination may reasonably liea loundation 
of White mnralit>'. methmls and learning goals which muddy the sensitivit>' of Native educators. 
Mtssionar>' education and HIA boarding school experience have deeply affectinl the reasoning of 
Indians, and this miseilucation ran make the Native teacher appear as oppressive as the White. 

ynite um'onscionsly th«» Native teacher can be the very rrsnlt — and therefore the perpetuator — of 
the negative prfM*« AS she or he is hirecl to correi*t. How' can programs of teacher training alter this defau^^ 
How can Native teachers gain tiie introspection and orientation that could free their sensitivities? (!an 
White instructors of Native teachers restore the integrit>' that Whiteness has destroycKr;' If not, can 
Indian teachers bring ab<uit this recovery tlK*niS(*lves? 

In pari. I see teacher training as "de-schiKiling" as well as "additive" education in htufian 
dm*lopnu*tit. I alsos(H> nnich orientation going to appreciating both ttn* positive uiid negative realism of 
American s(K'i(*ty so that teachers can give Indian children a dynamic training in both acculturation and 
reascms lor rHaining Indian self and Indian s(H'i(*ty. Indian children are in school to learn toinakecultural 
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cImki'H - whar tn biiv aii<l what to w\Vi \ of \\w A rioun plenty. Imliun survival in tin* iiinclrrii wurlci 

will wIhiIIv cl(*|M*n<l on this sophistication. 

( !iiitiiraiiy ciiflerent c hitclrfn first and finally (l(>s<>r\*<* an <Hpial opportunity in ecliication — this is 
th4*ir door to an open socirty. Kdiuational opportunity' should of frr alt chitdrrn a c hancr to use thi>ir 
|iartii'ular intetliKrncf for IraminK and prohleni-solvinK. Hiis r(>(piirrs schools to h<* amenable to 
diHm*iit programs of lanKuaKc and cultural st>'lcs. Kducatiimul goals must he diverse in order to fit *the 
KcnkI life* of manv peoplf«5(. The Koah shouhl surely include effittiveuess. personality intcKrity, and 
Itratification. At this late hour in a universal worid. we se<* culturally different |H*oples e>'er>'\vhen* 
solviUK shared problems with similar ti h)Is even when the end tfoals of life are ver>* contrastiuK. The Koals 
of acculturation for Indians and any of us are to find a hospitable place in the modem scheme. We find 
this achievement cannot take place without a renew ins and productive personality which c*ctmes for 
immt of us within a special identity and system of fulfillment. 

There is only h)ss in educating a child out of its cultural self •intelligence; effectiveness and creativity 
are lost to the child and to the world which needs his f>xcellence. 



The Eskimo Language Workshop 



E. IRENE REED 
Eskimo L«iKiHi|ce Workshop 
Cfnicr for Northmi Educatkmil Rmareh 
University of Abska 



The Eskimo Ungtuiffe Workshop has been Involved in teacher-training and preparation of 
educ^ttional materials in Yup ik for schools partkipating in the Bilingual Education Program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Alaska State Operated Schools System. 1*hese schools are all located in 
southwestern Alaska in villages where most children enter school with Eskimo as their dominant 
kinguage. Currently four schools are in their third year of operation in bilingual education: Akiachak. 
Nunapitchuk. Napakiak and Bethel. Schools in their second year of operation are Aleknagik, Kasigluk. 
iCipnuk. Kongiganak, Manokotak. Quinhagak. Togiak. 1 untutuliak. and Twin Hills, and schools in their 
first year are Ekwok. Portage Oeek. Koliganek. and New Stuyahok. This makes a total of 17 schools 
currently involved in Yup'ik bilingual educaHon. The Workshop is trying to develop materials for all 
mafor parts of the elementary currkruhim in the hinguage indigenous to this area. 

Materiab published so far consist of books to be read to children, a set of early readers (vocabulary 
controlled pre^primers. primen. first readers, etc.) and other simple stories the children will be able to 
read themselves within a short time after elementary training. Included in the collection are original 
stories by members of the Workshop or the bilingual teachers, traditional Eskimo stories, and 
translatkins and adaptations of a selection of "Western" stories such as Peter Rabbit or ThumbeUna 
(traditkinal) or Are You My Mother? or The TAingt / Uke (contemporary). Our Yup'ik version of Peter 
and the Wolf has recently been video taped with the narrator being accompanied by the l^nivenity 
Symphony Orchestra. In addition, the Workshop has produced an elementary science series dealing 
witht The Earth. The Universe. Living Things (plants and animals). Matter and Energy, and The Senses 
of the Human Body. A variety of worksheets have been produced for language arts, science, 
mathematics and social studies. A good deal of this material produced by the Workshop is generated 
from the daily materials deveh )ped by teachers in the bilingual classrooms. These are sent periodically to 
tlie Workshop where they are edited, revised, and reproduced for use in all of the schools participatingin 
the program. 

A dictionary project is nearing completion which includes at least 5(X)0 items which we hope to 
publish as a two-volume English-Eskimo. Eskimo-English dictionary. A post-base section now is being 
devekiped (approximately 500 items) for that dictionary. 

A large body f )f taped rec*f )rdin gs have been transcribed (well over 1000 pages) and are waiting to be 
edited for use in the schools. Several experimental television productions are nf > w makin g their rounds in 
the sch<K)ls. showing examples f)f traditional story-telling, puppet productions for language arts, and 
other creative educational programs for children (all in Yup'ik). 1'he Wf)rkshop has also provided the 
English Language component of the program a large set of illustrations which have been produced in 
color whenever re<|uired by the ESL prf)gram. Finally, we have compiled much of the testing material in 
Yup'ik for the evaluation component f)f the bilingual program. 

The Eskimo Language W orkshf)p has also played an active rf)le in the training of Yup'ik teachers. 
The training sesskins usually take place during the summer months and are done in coofieration with 
representatives frcmi other agencies such as the Bureau f)f Indian Affairs. State^Operated Schofds. or the 
University of Alaska itself (i.e.. the Education Department or the Alaska Kural Schools Prf)ject). The 
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rhifl rc*5i|)niKibilitv ol thv U orkKliop in thvsv KcsKioiiK is to provide thv iirfliul liti»ra< \ truiniiig. und 
toiirrni ttsvU widi iiM*thmiK ami iiiatrrialK in Kskiiiio luiitfiiatft* tcadiiiiii. whilr thv rdiicatioii rxprrtK 
Iroiii vuriofiK atif iiciiMi imhmIiiiI tht» tf*arhfT*traiiiirm M SKioriK in KhKliKh. To dati». 4H trurhiTK haw hti 
traintnl K|)«K ilit*all\ lor the l>ihiiK(ial proiiraiii. and of th(*K(*^4() an» i itrmitly tt adiinK in the Ki hools. two 
arr c MrrcMitlv eiiiplovi^d h\ the Workshop wliih« they ronttiine thei! f dn( ation at the { niversit v. twoare 

teaehinu Yiip'ik at the coHeue h vel (one at KuKkokwiiii Co (inity iUAhnv and the other at Alaska 

MHhfHitst Univerxth ). and three have drop|H*d out of the profirani (one to «et married, and two were 
reiiioviHl beeanseol iii(MHiipetenee). And. one of our teaehers was lost in a tra«ie snow mac hine acTid«*nt. 

I he current staff of the Workshop consists of a dinvtor (who alsoteaehe.s retcnlar aeadeiiHe eofirKe<« 
on campus), and five f (ill tiiiie writers, artixts. and tiThnical and iiecretarial assistants. Much use is made 
ol part*tiine help, particularly student.s who are planning to involve thenisekes in bilingual education. 
There are I') part-time eiiiploytH*K makintf a total of 18 inemhers on the stuff. 

So far the rtHi|MUiKe to the Workshop's materials ~- from indents and their parents and the teachers 
— has been f|uite kimuI. To date, the W orkshop has prod\iced over 70 books, and about 5() of tliesearein 
their final form havintf tindertfone thorouuh testinu in the schools. There arv .wveral items, 
approximately in various stages of development, some waiting for illustrations, or simply waiting to 
be pnnteti. A major undertakinii of the U orkshop now is to prmluce mmd teacher\ manuals to 
accompany the books prmluced so far. And there is always the iiml for more iMMiks for the s< IhmiIs. In 
fact, the major difficulty the W orkshop faces is to keep up with the demand for materials n\ all kinds. 

VUPIK IIUNQUAL MATERIALS 

ESKIMO LANGUAGE WORKSHOP 
University of Aluka 
Fairbanks 

Graded Readers 

Nuk*aq (boy's name) by Martha FiTluk and Marie Blanchett. preprimer 1. ill. by AfcanamI Chikovak. 13 
pp. 

CalUuta AquUutaAlu (We W ork and We Flay) hy Marie N. Blanchett and Martha Teeluk. ill. by Paschal 
Afcan. 21) pp. 

Uuk aq llai-Uu (Nuk ^i and liis Family) by Marie Blanchett and Martha 1 eeluk. ill. Pascliall Afcan. 21 
pp 

Naaqiyu^fmaufnia (I Can Head) by Martha Ti^eluk. Marie Blam hett, ill. Ceri Keim, 57 pp. 

Naaqiyuanfiaunna Cali ( I ( Ian Head Some More) by Martha IVeluk. ill. ( ;eri Keim and i eorice Smart, m 
pp. 



Supplementary Readers: 

llanka (My Kaniilv) by Martha 1'eelnk. ill. hy Dorothy Na|Hdeaii. 2.) pp. 

Kukuq (Little l)oi() by Martha leehik. ill. Ceri Keim. 13 pp. 

Nuk unkul (Nuk'a(|\ Family) by Martha IVeluk, ill. A. Chikovak, 22 pp. 
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Vpsankut lV\vnu\ hihI his Fuiiiily) by Pacliall Atraii. ill. I'uchull Atcaii. 17 pp. 

Carirkat (T\\mn% to Dd) aiithorcHl by Workshop staff, ill. (;m Keiiii. 22 pp. 

Waniwa Cingaq (Here's Jack) translated into Ytipik bv Marie Nick. ill. adapted by (^eri Keini. 24 pp. 

Ac$iyalfHt (The Hi*rry pickers) by Mary Ann Loniaek, ill. Ida Jacoiiiet, IS pp. 

Anaalgaam Qimwtai (Fat s Dogs) by Fachall Afean, ill. Aftan, 25 pp. 

Iqmik, lingaq. Pamyuq-Uu (Snuffy. Kye-Pafeh, and Tail) a sef|uel to Anaalnaam Qimuatail by Fachal 
Alean. ill. by Afcan, 44 pp. 

l^MiffiMKf Arts MatemI: 

Wangnek Tafnalkurma (All Afxnit Me) translated and adapted by Joseph CoolidKe and Marie Nick, ill. 
by John Hreiby, 59 pp. 

Qanertiafat AtiagneHta Nepait ( The Sounds that BeKin Words) by Facha! Afean and Irene Heed, ill. by 
Diane Dart. 68 pp. 

laartfaraq I (A si-ries of abiuit 2M) worksheets for languaRe arts) generated by the Workshop staff from 
materials develo|)ed in the bilinKiial H'hools. 

Igaruaraq II by foseph CiNtlidKe. ill. Hick Peck. 
Mathematics; 

Naaqutet (Numbers) picture of numbers from I— 10. ill. (;eri Keim, 31 pp. 

Naaquteliuryarat Caliarkait (Mathematics Worksheets) Kenerated by Workshop staff fi'im materials 
develo|>ed in bilinKual schiNils, ill. (;eri Keim. 100 pp.* 

Scfence Serkst 

CatAnerteqellHit: VnguvalHit Saunraat Uu (LivinK I hinKs: Plants and Animals) by Paschal A f can and 
Irene Heed. ill. iUni Keim. pp. 

Numrpak (The Karth by Pachal Afcan and Irene Heed, ill. Ceri Keim. 4H pp. 

Cauciun FiniunMu (Matter and Knerxy) by Paschal Afcan and Irene Hewl ill. by (ieri Keim. 4(1 pp. 

KUa IquUnuuq ( The Universe) by Paschal Afcan and Irene Heed. ill. (;eri Keim. :¥i pp. 

Vuiiw Tf w«n Klpekmutai ( The Senses of the Human Hcnly) by Paschal Afcan and Irene Heed. ill. Ceri 
Keim. 28 pp. 
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(MKimI Morirs or TmlMiond Tales: 

Amiflucuar (Little Cloud) by l*a!»('hal Afcan. ill. iWti Keim. 24 pp. 
Cikemyaq (HIinkv) by Ha5(c*hal Afcan. ill. Andrew Chikoyak. 26 pp. 

{hiliraq Anitniilnnurmek Kaviayaamek (The Sad Little Fcix) by (ieri Keiiii. ill. ili^ri Keiiti. IVanslated 
by Mantitnli. 21 pp. 



Napam Cumoo (1*ree-Leaf ) by Fa<K*hal Atcan. ill. Howard Hufieth. 13 



pp. 
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Nrqa PiUam PitaqeMcii^atellra (The Fish that Fete Could Nut Catch) translated from Kntflish version 
prodtK*ed by Mekory tik students by Marie Bbnchett. Mekoriik illustrations retaim*d and copied. 61 pp. 

{hinwtumq Namyayafftq ( The Little Fet Seaffull) by Atcan. Antfaiak. Tt*eliik. and Keed. ill. by John 
Anffaiak. 2tt pp. 

Qanemckuanmk Anaalaaam (Two short Stories by Fat) by Faschal Afcan. ill. by c;eri Keini. 21 pp. 

{>itnaanaq Meqmrfulria (A Sipiirrell Coins for Water) by Moses Neck. ill. Diane Dart. 20 pp. 

Qf99anquq Avelnaaq (The U/y Mouse) by Kisie Mather, ill. Andrew Chikoyak. 18 pp. 

Vqumyaq (Fesky Little Mouse) by Faschal Afcan. ill. Andrew Chikoyak. 15 pp. 

EgacuayHt Kenunaita Tanqiit (1 he I winkle of the Little SpiHts Lights) by Fanhal Afcan, ill. Ceri KHni. 
34 pp. 

Uqmqaq Mecaqamek Aflek (A Mallard Named ''Splash'') by Marie Blanchett. ill. by Mcises Chanar. 
Criugfmk (Lcms Nails) traditional tale written by Marie Nick Blanchett. ill. Andrew^ Chikoyak. 22 pp. 
Kaviarem KavitiUm (How the Fox Turned Hed) by Martha Teeliik, ill. Edward Hofsc*th. 24 pp. 
QannqHrenkuk lanioyauli-Uu (The Ftarmiffan and theOwl) by Mary IViyiikak. ill. Diane Dart. 10 pp. 

iJangqHq. Tutukaruk. Annyatiaiiaq-Uu (The Ptarmigan, the Oow. and the Shrew) by Martha Teeluk. ill. 
Diane Dart. 14 pp. 

Tukutukuaraltff (The Old ('Ominnn Snipe) by Anna Rose Jose. Transcribed by Fuschal Afcan, ill. 
Andrew (Jhikoyak. 22 pu. 

Uugnar Ayalleq (The Siniise That Went) by Annie Andrew, ill. Moses Chanar. 20 pp. 

{hmyugcuUtem Kanatilannellm (How Quxyucicuireq Cot Muskrats) by Moxie Andrew, ill. Muses 
Chanar. 12 pp. 

CiuiHm Qamngua (i IMU\% Dream) by Helen Andrew Nicori. ill. Moses (Chanar. 18 pp. 
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TansLUffoq Vwituli Nayauani ttu (Thv Wiw Boy unci His Youiwr Sistrr) by Ehiv Curl, ill. \Um^s 
Chatwr. II |>|>. 

Taqukaq (^ianiiamq^Uu {Thv Brur and I'hr S(|uirrH) by John Brnby, trunsluttnl by Pan Iml Afian and 
Man«* Nick Hlam h^tt. ill. John Breiby« fH) pp. 

Angnilria Ar/iq iMmriyatiaq {Thv Bt ar and I'hr Si|uirrH) by John Bmby, f a<i>: »tf<l by Pasihal Afcan 
and Marie Sick BlanchHt. ill. John Breiby. 50 pp. 

Angnitrin Astiq ImiHyafiaq {TUv Playf nl lM\\v S«il) by Diam* Dart, translattHl by Paschal Aft an, ill. (;erl 
Keiui, 22 pp. 

Uufinar Angun llu {Thv Mowsv and the Man) by I jnciJn Kninh, ill. Moses Chanar 10 pp. 

PataoMkaarHuunkuk Nenair Uu { Pataaskaarrluk and the Spider) by I )ora Ciauthier. ill. Mosvs < :hanar, 20 
pp. 

hfeqarraalfia {Thv One With His Kirst Catch) by Paschal Afcan. ill. C;eri Keini. 4« pp. 

Maqamaq, Tannerliq, Vwituli llu luHiayuli {Thv Habbit. the Black Bear, and the Wise Owl) by lionr\' 
l.upie. ill. Mosf*s (!hanar. 24 pp 



Translatfd Mtories: 

Aanakamkrn qaa (Are You Mv Mother?) translated and adapttsi by Paschal Alcan, ill. Andrew 
( )hikoyak. 57 pp. 

Aniiukn Keuluneq Uu (Peter and the Wolf) translated Jiy Paschal Afcan and Marie Blanchett, ill. 
Andrew Ohickoyak. 21 pp. 

i:ai Atstikeknaanka ( rhinos I Like) translated by Paschal Afcan. ill. Diane Dart. :J0 pp. 

VauHuq (base<l on ( :inderclla) Adapted by (;eri Keiin. ill. (ieri Keini. translated by Marie Blanchett flO 
pp. 

Kuftilakessaaq Pinfiatmn-Uu Taqukaat ((^oldilinks and the I hree Bears) I ransla; vd by Paschal Afcan. 
ill. by Kathi Hanklnson. 4b pp. 

Kavirliq Nacacuar (Little Hed Hidinu Hood) translateil and adapted bv Paschal Afcan. ill. Andrew 
(:hikoyak.20 pp. 

Kumtuckaq (1 hiinibelina) translated by Martha Te4*ltik. ill. by Diane Dart. 32 pp. 
QimaUeq (Peter Habbit) adapted by Pas( hal Afcan, ill. by Andrew Chikoyak, 20 pp. 
Music: 

Yuarutei (SoiiKb<»ok I) coinpiliKl by Workshop staff, ill. Afcan. Dart, and Marcia i honipson. 22 pp. 
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Wor|[booki, etc.: 

Nukaq llaiUu: VoMliarkafrnt (Niikwi and IU% Family: Wcirkbcxik) by AKm*s\Vhiti\Klsiri:arKaiKrrini 
Suiiisim* ill. Hick P(\*k. 21 pp. 

Vai AnertrqeUriil: Caliarkaput (Living 11iings: Wiirksheets) adapted fniin wiirkjihet*ts from 9evm\ 
bilingual .H'hfNilji. arrangtHl by Irene Heed. ill. Hick Feck. 

Imtructional Mamiab*. 

InttfucfUmat ManuaL BiHntuml EducaHan (Uvel I O II) Bureau of Indian Affairs. Bethel Agency. 

Handbook for Teackm of PHmaty Readina of tke Yupik Ijingmttf* prepared by Winifred Lande. 
Made Blam hHt and Martha Teeluk. 44 pp. 

Mateffiak for Upper Grades: 

NoaqtugnarqellrHl (Volume I. Nos. I. 2. 3. 4) Journal, discontinued, prepared by Workshop staff. 

Qimenfi$9Hi (Small piiblic*ation oriented to village adults, one edition only so far. prepared by W orkshop 
staff. 

CMl Rightt of American Indiann Translation and tape in cooperation with V.S. (Commission on Civil 
Hights. 

V'DUq (Qanruiai Apqauruiai-Uu Vyuttermi CiMnftUtnek) iwmphlet and poster by Public llelath 
Service, prepared by Workshop staff. 

Video Tapes and Fflm SIriptt 

Arktran ( Dorothy Napolean*s production of an educational entertainment vide<i tape for all elementary 
grade levels in Yupik schools), aproximately 20 minutes. 

QuUrat I (Traditional Tales) by Michael Cloko and Kvon Atem. taped by Irene Heed as thc>y tell stories 
to each other (two half-hour video tapes). 

Qutiral 2 d raditional 1*ales) told by two young people ( Anuska Amatunak and Sam Alexie) for children 
in the classrooms, (one half-hour tape.) 

Suaartmq {The Matgic Doll) by Anuska Amatunak. a half-hour video tupe of traditional girls* story, 
presented with small hand puppets. 

Inaqtiiq KapkaanUiuulirpak An Athapaskan Professional Trapper Trapper (Morris Cundrum. 
Professional 1*rapper. a film strip showing an interior Athapaskan Indian chei*king his trapline. 
translated into Yupik by Paschal Afcan from English version prepared by Curt Madison. 

Miscellaneoui: 

Elitnauram Avtic/urfa (Students refnirt curd) prepared by George Andrew and Sophie Parks. 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND CULTURAL IDENTITY 



JAMBS ORVIK 
Center for Northern Educetional Retecrch 
University of Alaska, FairlMuiks 



INTROOUCTION 

It is T>arafk>iik*al to talk abniit chanice In cultures nr languages withmit discussing changes and 
infhiem^es pressing upon the individuals ni whom xiich gniups i*onsist. On the other hand it i% 
shortsighted to develop lan|(uage programs that focus on changing the individual child v^ithout being 
simultaneously curk>us as to what wilt be the fate of the child's culture because of it. Bringing about a 
small i*ogniti ve. nr attitude shift in a child often seen w the very most educational planners can ho|>e for in 
a new program Hut muhipiv a small shift by the number ol children changcil in agroup. and a significant 
momentum can e\(*ntiiate macroxcopic*allv which may or may not be (li*sirublc from the \iew|N)int of 
tin* iiidig(*nous education couMuiier. 



Thus, even small changes in language behavior wrought, for example by bilingual education, can 
effec*t signific*ant shift in the rate of language change within a cultural group. Thm, the relationship 
between language as theorganixer of cognitive structure and language as a uK*diator of culturecannot be 
taken lightly when they meet in the classrcMmi. 

In 1907 Oaarder defined the bilingual sc^hind as one " ....whii*h uses, concunentty . two languages as 
mediums of instruction in any portion of the curdiMilum ..." lie also adds. "The teachingof a vernai*ular 
solely as a bridge to another, the official language, is not bilingual educatinn ... nor is ordinary foreign 
language teaching." lie lists the major reasons for adding the mother tongue: 

a. to avoid or lessen scholastic retardation in children whose mother tongue is not tlu* princifuil 
school language. 

b. to strengthen the bonds between home and schcMil. 

c. to avoid the alienation from family and linguistic community that is commonly the prii^e of 
rejei tion on om 's mother tcmgiu* and of complete assimilation into the dominant linguistic group. 

d. to develop strong literacy in the mother tongue in order to make it a strong asH t in the adults* life. 

I hiw statements help siuomari/e the ideals establishe«l for recent nationwide cx|N*riiuentatton in 
bilingual education. 

Kew would firesently deny that one of the most important recent trrnds in c ross cultural ei lucation is 
the im reasing rtvognition of vernacular languages as legitimate mediums of clussriNun instruction. Thv 
proliferation of bilingual inliication programs in thi* I 'nitinl .States within the last five years refleits this 
trend operaHimally The I9«7 Title VII amendment to the Klenn»ntary and Sirondary Kducatioii Act 
(KSKA) marks the salient b«^inning of the expansion moveuumt under which 7« separate bilingual 
etlucation projects wcTe funded at an initial cost of VJMUl Thr present funding level off $.).5.(>0(l.(KKl 
under Title VII. suggests that intercntt has not waned. iHi|u»eially considering the times of finam iai 
austerity ufMm us. 
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Afioth«T uu\v\ ni tin* iiKTraMHl (liiiH'i»ioii% of hiliiitfiiul rdm ation is thi» rtn itit Mipport ^howti in 
sV4tv kicMutiin^ tor bills iHitahlKliinu thr proprirU of (Hliicuf ion in ffir iiiothiT tonmir. MiissarliMM'tfv in 
IH7I. pasMti SI liill rniiiihiiii m HimiI diiitriils to providr hilintfiial proiiruiiis for rhildrni whost- first 

laiiKiiatf«> is othiT thuii Knulish. N roiis other states have replaced statutes which for rly ullo\v«*il 

only Kiiulish in rhe sehi Nils with laws |>erniittinH hn^al hiliniiiial ediii ation proicrains. Members of the 
Alaska State I.euislatnre. followiiiK the lead of Massachusetts, have piirsin^d stroim laws cnlininatinic in 
Itt72 with the passaue of four laiidtiiark hills related dir<vtlv to hilinKiial edm atioii in Alaska. One bill 
re<|iiir«*d the iiiiplet limitation of a bilintfiial (*diieation proKraiii in any villatfe showiiiK the iiml and 
de<«ire for one, and aiioth«T erealinl a ei»nter for the study of Alaska's native laiiKiiatfes at the I diversity of 
Alaska. 1he reniaininic tw o bills enacted initial appropriations for thi»se two proiiranis, thus siipiMirting 
th«' nionient of statewide consc iousness and coiiinii(Rient to the value of bilintfiial i^diication. 

Since betfinnintf in lil70 with four classnNinis. bilintfiial education in Alaska htA^ ex|Ninded to include 
classriNMiis in over twent>-*five (25) villatfes, ent^oiiipassinu four major lantfiiase ffroiips. and iieveral 
additional lantfiiatfes are presi^ntiy b«*intf shidini for future iiiipleiiientation in bilintfiial classnNiiiis. 
( .'onsiderintf all sources of State and Federal f iindintf. the lil72*73 financial cominitinent to all aspects of 
bilintfual (-diication approachcni $1,(XN).(IU0 in Alaska alone. 

U hile recMitfni/intf the essential vaiitiir>' of the bilintfiial approach for children whose first latitfiiatfe 
is other than Kntflish. such an approach raises iiii|Nirtant implications for the total f imctionintf of the child 
and for the cultural iiiilim into which he is s(K*iali/ed. As noted by (^aarder (1970): 

It is at the bastion of bicultiiralisni rathi'r than ut the bastion of lantfinitfe 
alone that bilintfiial eiliication w ill siiccml or fail, and it is here that the 
doubts tfnaw most painfully, (p. Iffi^) 

The hiiinu iial classriNim is not limited to striictiirintf the kinds nf bilintfiial capabilities the child will have. 
Kather. the bilintfiial classnNun, throiitfh its influence on the lantfuatfenf the child, may also haveseriiMis 
sitfnificance f or the rateanddirectionsofchantfe of the culture systems into which this child andchildn*n 
of future tfenerations are s(K'iali/ed and ex|)ected to fiim*tion. 

As with anv itii|M»rtant educational innovation, an emertfence of ipiestions has developed around a 
wide variety of practical and theoretical issues. The present report addresses sonie of these key issui»s, 
tfointf beyond that tfenerally encnuratfed under the t\'pical evaluation models currently favored by 
bilintfiial education projec t flinders.^ Kdiic*atinnal evaluation models have tended to preclude in*det)th 
psvcholotfical. sf K'iolotfical and anthrnpolotfical analyses of deep, lontf-rantfe implications of bilintfual 
education, tor the children and cultures served. The present report speaks to this netnl and calls tor basic 
information to infonii liK'al c*diicat9on (*nnsumers as well as planners about the potential impact of thHr 
educational decisions. 



THEORETICAL ISSUES 

It is first n(Tessar\ to uiv<* some backtfroiiiid to two iiiujor theoretical issues: tijiws of hilintiualism 
and. cultural identitu forttmtion. 



I u,„pU.^ Phiht read bi'for,. thr /ntito(w»fia/ dmfett^rt' ,m Mramffmrni in himmm, Imsvtuh i.t ( ihk-Mgn. lIlm.iK Apol. 
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Typn of MhiKiuilism 

Whilr th«* MWvut fif rnriiiul hilintfiial prouniin^ i% nn i iit in Aluxku. iutvu si show n in liiliiurnuliMii u\ ;i 
phi*ti*.nM.|MMi Im% «rown riipidly «mr th<* mYs, As with any firlcl airriim tin* inti*n*a nf m hnlar« and 
sc ieiitKh a fcnut clival of thi*(ii y aiui n»M arc h c om (>rmnfc thv iiatiin* of hilini{ii;iliMii has enwrml i )iHMif 
tht- more iiii|N»rtaiit ciinthlMition^i tothh xtoreof tfii^on . fhiMowpoiiw/miffftfwi/cMliaiiK fion Urst made 
bv Ueinreic h (IttfxJ). has b«*en reviewed by Krviii and (KkinkI (ltt.S4). Mac Samara (I ««7). and oHmtj*. 
<hir attenfion is drawn to two iteiMTal ty|MHi of bihrntiialiav ( I ) comiHmnd tyifen -~ thoM* for whom the 
iiieaninic M«teinj* iimlerlyinK their two lantfiiaf(e« are fuMnl mi e^^M^ntially icii iitical meaniiiK^t an* 
atthbuteil to nirrei^iMifKltnic worcl^^ and expn^sionv and (2) dHtrdinate titpex - thoM* for whom the two 
langnaKes are <inp|>ort(Hi by chf ferc*nt meaning system?* mi that different or partially dif f<*n*nt meaninK<i 
are «i%en to ciirreK|NHidinK words and exprexMonji. ComiNiimd bilinKiialist^t an* presiimcHl to have 
anpiiri'd their lantfiiagiH within tin* jtanie leaminit context, either direitly. i^s in a bilingnal home or 
indirectly where om* language mwc^ji vls a medium for learning another. I lie t iMinlinate bilingiialixt. on 

the other hand ha^ two di%tinet language sssX x becan«* pre^dimably thc*y wcti* develo|»ed in two 

dixtimt learning c cmtext^. 

i he approac h to the diittim tion taken by Krvin and (KgcNNi (l»54) wa% to poxit diffenMit internal 
mediating pnne^M^ to the two kimK of bilingnalixtn. 1 hi* iiNirdinate type \s sm\ 40 have two m^s of 
mediating reftponxefk for iiirre?(|Ninding term* when^ax the eomponnd bilingual has <inly one. 

later diMiiKsioat. mitablv by Mac r^amara (l»7()). iittc*mpt to |Niint the ixMie mon* into ^HTifie 
semantic relations between the* bilingual^ two langnag<*!i. Nonethele^jv the* cfiarac teriUii whic h lM*st 
cli%tingni%he« ccimiNiimd fnim c iNirdinatc* «y\tem% \s the extent to which the M>«*aker maintains two 
sefiarate language xyxtemK i*ac h of which xs nndcTgirdcnl by a M*parate<l meaning xy^em. Separate 
systems characterize the cHHirdinate bilingual whereas the comiNiimd bilingual^ two languages have a 
common, undifferentiated meaning system into which both language's are translated for thinking and 
retranslated for communication. The relative c^fficiency of uiental pnK<*ssing is generally held to be 
greater for the ciNirdinate bilingual for most activitic*s. PcThaps mon* gennane to the present re|Mirt. 
however, the* ciNirdinate bilingual is more likely to hi* able* to function the way a native s|)eaker would in 
either of his language's What kind of bilingualism (c oiniHiund or coordinate) the bilingual classnNim 
tends to foster relative to fhe traditional village classnNim is then*fore a ipiestion of great importance. 

Cuhunil Identity Formation 

( )f even greatc*r intiTest tu the present nntearc luT is whether the distinction betw eeu compound and 
CiNirdinate bilingualism also describes ways in whic h patterns of bicultural identity formation may 
develop in a c hild For disc ikmou purpose's, the c hild s envininmc*nt comprises bicultural eh*nH*nts in 
physical as well as sin ial domains. The physical domain may lie seen as cousisting of symbols and 
impleuu*nts. and the culturallv prescnb«ui meanings and uses they an* undi*rstood tu imply. SpiciT 
(IJI7I) iNiints out " I he essential featun* of ;my (c ultural) idc*ntity system is an individual's fn*lic*f in his 
liersonal af filiation with ci*rtain symbols, or. uion*accurati*ly. with what c ertain symbols stand for" (p. 
7««). A c hild who understands that different cultun*s presc ribe* dif fen^nt nK*uniugs and usihs for physic al 
things and can im cinNirate such understanding into his own vie*w of the world is at suuh* advantage* in 
coping and indeed is num* likely to participate* in the* sur\'ival of his indige*nous ciiltun* syste*m. 

As with the* physical domain, the* social domain may include* bicultural eleMne*nts. Hut inste*acl of 
de*aling with iiie*auings and use*s. the* sm ial domain consists of social practice*s. or mon* simply, social 
bc*havior and its antiK enlents For the* native* child tlie*critical aspe*ct of btciiltnrulism in the* social domain 
is that bt*haviiir is only inte*lligible* with n*f e*reuc c* to the* c ulttiral syjite*ni tliat cle*f inesand maintains it Any 
explanation of "whv A did x" tliat d(H*s not take* into account tlie* siN ial practice*s of \\ cultun* would lie 
no le*ss futile tliaii explaining to souu*( iiuawan* of the* nih*s of footliall that "A scored a touc hdow 11 " 
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ihf c hilcl wlm m imiiti'rx a biniltiiral i»nvironiin»nt iM^crxwinlv cliniU with two svis of mk iai prac tii fft. 
i»ac h priHitTibiim its own nihi>» ol intf*lliKihilit>^ iimc h th<» way dit f (*n*nt lantfiiatffs pn*« rib«* iinuiiif m\t*s 
of uraiiiiiiar aiitl !^viita\ for intflliKihli* roiiiiiiiinication. 

Kor till* prfKHit (lisninisioii. cultural ulf*ntit>' coiiipriM^x two major coiiipoiH*nt5i. thi* first ol whkh is 
thf * lf*vf*i ol iiiHlmtaiitlintt tht* iiiiiividiial h^s about thi* ciiltiin*\ phvMcal and social «*l(*iiiciit.s. In a setiM*. 
niidrntandiiiK a culture rcprfii>cnt«i the (pialificationM oi credential nm*%sar\' lor participation or 
identification with a culture. One cannot ho|M*torelatetoaculturalsviid>ol for example, unless he know?( 

what it currently s In»lim (Spicer. 11171). Likewise, until one knows the appropriate usaKe of a 

particular implement hewillex|>erienc»es4Miiede«reeofestranifvjuent from thoseinacultiire who havea 
"miturar' or "inside" knowledKe of what it is for and how it isused. More seriously, however. isthele\-el 
of understamlinK one has in the sm ial domain that ipialif ie% a person to participate in a culture. Much in 
the wav one nuist know the rules ( formal and inf nnnal) of ffNithall in order to b<*allow(*d to play, so must 
one understand the smial practices of a culture in order to he cpialified to parMcipate: at least without 
drawing tmi much attention to oneself. 

The sfK'ond c(Mii|i«ment of cultural identity coiiiprisf*s iKitterns of chciice between elements of the 
two existinv: cultural environments Auain. the physicid and smial domains each reiiuire 
conceptuali/ation for the chc»ice patterns pn>dictfKl to he shown hy the |M*rson wIm* identifif*s (hy virtue 
of choice) with his indiK(*n(Mis rather than the dominant culture. In the physical domain, .he child who 
identifies with his indigenous culture would tend to pref(*r. fMisitively evaluate, or approach, taiiiiliar 
u mlHiis. inipleiiients and vistas asMKiatiKl with that cnlture relative to correspondims physical ciititi(*sof 
the dominant culture. In the smial domain, choice patterns are in evidence when certain imHlf*s of s(H*ial 
interaction are prelemnl over others, holdinv level of understandinK theoretically constant. 

Neither choice nor un(U*rsta.ndinK supply the sufficient conditions for (•stahlisliinK cultural identity 
in an individual, hut both are nm*ssar>'. Atisence of either component sentencf^s the individual to 
|H*riferal participation in a culture except perhaps Ourinn extended periinls of rapid culture shift. Such 
periods inav he defimnl as times when exceptions are made for certain new choice patterns and 
inconipiHe tmderstamlinu reKardinK some as|M*cts of the traditional cultural system. 

It may be assumed that a lanuuaKe plays a (eiitral and continniiiK role in the acfpiisition and 
orKani/ation of the |M*rsonal identity of the individual who speaks it. And. as in the view ot Spicer ( !H7I ). 
a lantfua^e may hi' assumed to play a central role in the continuity and maintenance of the cultural 
i(lentit>' ol its s|H*akers throuKhout their history- as a tfroup. 

Tht Unguag^ Situation In AImIui 

Accordiutf to Krauss ( ]ti7 1), as many as twenty distinct inditfemius lanKuattes have been identif if»d 
aiiioiiK Alaska's native |MMiple. The diversity of cultures underlain hy this pnlvidot contributes a Kood 
deal of complenit>' to the acceleratinK einerKence o| the native |>eopleas a socio-political force in their 
own and in Alaska's future. 

However, each of Alaska's many diverse* lanKtiaKe-culture Kniiips has at least <»ih* characteristic in 
ctmmion. Kach has la(*f»d and will continue to lace the social and economic presence of the dominant 
American cnltural svstem. I )espite menilxTs of each lanuiiaKe tfronp beintt historically nionoliimual in a 
native diahn t. Kntdish has dominated as the lanttuaKe of connuunication duriutf exchanges between 
native and lum^native cultures. 

The history of this lanKuaue exchanice process has culminated in a wide s|MH*tntm of lanitnaKe 
patterns aiiiontt Alaska's native pf*f)ples. At one em' of the spectrum are those who are esscMitially 
KionolinKual ina native diahTt. For example, many native childrf*n in SouthwfHiterii Alaska enter school 
with Yup'ik. the lanKnaKe spoken in the home, as their only lanKuatte ol comniunicatioii. Most of the 
chiklren ol th it area, however, are bilingual in Yup'ik and Knidish. but the relative proliciencv in the two 
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kiiiiinaiii's v;ihi>s iiMrkiHlly troin vhM to rliihl iiml vilhiiti* to vilhiitr. Kiiially. iit tin* otIiiT end ol the 
s|NHlriiiii ol laiiitttiiKr iisf an* tlioM* iiativi' iiioiioliiiitiial in KiiulKh. VUvrv nrv wlioli* dialiTts. ivu.. 
I\nii%liiaii ami Maula. spokiMi oiiiv h\ thi* oMit piNipli* ol tin* \ illai{i*. 

No iii;»ttiT whiTr on tlif Kpfilrnin oin» is placrd. tUcrv an* proliably h'W Alaska iiativi's who an' lar 
I'noutfh r«>inov(Hi lioni Mnxw native clialivt to bf ahlr to liinii coiiipliir Iroitloin Innn its inlhifiKr on 
till' devi'lopnieiit ol thonitht. Iri*lhiu. and intflliTt. In lact. virtnally all Alaskan iiatK I's have eithrr 
iN'Kotiated or u ill mnmi neitotiati* a d('\ riopiiicntal phase ol liilinvnalisiii in whioh the native lanitnaite is 
if )in«H{ by the Kimlish lanituaite as an additional ami sotm'titm's sole means i»l eoiinnnniration. Thv whole 
rjinite ol rtHspon%es to thi% "de\ elopim'ntal phaM*'' exists presently in Alaska, iiivitinit syMeiiiatic inniiir>* 
into the complex twtnre ol its pnH*f»sM*<s. 

I wish tK»w to advam'e thi* thexis that the loreitoiiiit i<ssnes bear a special relationship to one another 
w hen vif-wiHl in the liitht ol bilinitual i*diieation. First, at h'ast as praetieinl in Alaska, bilimtnal education 
proKranis are eoiiiinitti*d to de\elopini{ the child's two lanwiaKes in separatinl contexts, tbns, 
nideavorinit with var\ init di*i{ri*es ol overt intention, to foster coordinate biliiiitnalisni. S<*cond. virtnally 
all bilihioial proitrain^t. inclndinit those in Alaska, are committed to the enhancement ol the child's ^telf- 
t om-ept. most often bv developinv iiiaior portions of the schinil cnrricuimn around the child's cultural 
Imckuronnd. The ipiextion is raiM*d then. whflhi*r children who function siinaltam^otisly niider both 
prm-esM's will ^how the iiiti*tfrated influences ol each. That is. are coiiipoutid ami cmirdinate bilinitiial 
svMeiii% himiionallv relatetl to paraHel pr(K'f>ftse% in syMeiiis of cultural identity/ Is the coordinate 
biliiiitnal mon* likt*ly than the compound bilintftial to show greater implicit understaiidinit ol physical 
and MH'ial stimuli appropriate to the iiieaninus and sm'ial practices which imchol hi^ two cultures d;*liin*:' 
Ami will his patterns ol cultural tinderstandiimhe enhanced by virtue ol beinit held in separate cot(nitive 
domains inst as are his two lani{uu«ees!' Such qu(*stions K<'ner* U the lollowiiiK two M*ts ol hypotliesi*^. 

First, to the extent that Hiliiiitual education (a) intentii , ki rates the la ni(uai{eh*aniini{ contexts 

of the lirst and set ond lamtuaites. (b) pac^^ and siNpicnces » nichiction ol the second hnmnatce.and 
(c) communicates di^*p respect lor the lirst latiunaKe as a medium <jI iiistrtictioti. the participatinit child 
is likely to develi»p cmtrdinate biliuKital capabilities Therefore, children in such proKraiiis will evidi*iice 
(a) superior ciKh-swi'chinK abilities, (b) even lirst- and-siH-ond laiii{uai(e balance, and (c) patti-rns ol 
acfpiisition of itraimiiatital and syntactical structures appropriate til the inditfeiious natiin* ol each 
lanitnaitr relative to Native children |iarticipatini{ in traditional rmnmlinKnal (Knitlish) education 
|)roi{ranis. 

Second, il patterns ol cultural identity loniiation are related to the nature ol the child's bilinitual 
tendencies, the lollowinit predictions should hold: 

I I he more a child is characieri/i*d as a coordinati* bilinitnal the greater w ill be the extent ami 
di*pth ol his understanding ol the meaninits and usis of the sytidmls and itiipleuients ol his 
own and the dotiiinimt I'ulture (at h'ast as the latter is nianilesti*d in the child's hical 
i*t)vironitM*iit). 

2. the niori*appropriatelv he will iHsdde to bi'havereitardintf the social practice<^oll^lchculttt^ 
and 

•i. thi* tnori* articulated (dillerentiated) will be Ins muier«tandini{ and behavior toward the 
various biculturally cii*lined eleiiiciits ol the enviromnetit. 

I hese are the ueneral h\ pnthesi>\ Ironi which a srt ol operating h\ potheses i ould be derived in 
order to resisirch the issue lullv. 
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Bfsides the theorHknl imm siirrmindififfthe potential impact of bilingual education, there are one 
or two practic*al niattent whkh I would like to address. These are curriculum development and staff 
development. 

CllflfllCULUM MVILOnilNT 

What are the responsibilities of bilingual educalkm to the future of Native school curriculum 
devefopment? A rebted issue concerns the devebpment of the educaHonal materials whkrh go hand ^i* 
hand wHh ctirriculum development. 

C >nce affain, the school's relatkmsbip to the kxral culture is the basis for deckling curriculum polk^y as 
well as content. This relatkmship is perhaps best illustrated in social studk^ curriculum and materials. An 
eariy attempt was made in the bilingual program to adapt existing social studkrs materials such as 
Senesh s "Our Working WorW.''2 ^ theeixinomiesof et>rrv<iov/<fr;atleastever>day for most 
school chiMren in urban and suburban areas elsewhere in the United States. It was earlk>r assumed that 
the concepts presented by Senesh. though not directK* transbtable. woiiW be adaptabk* upon analysis to 
the rural Alaskan cross-cultural sittiatkvn. After some initial attempts, how ever, it became apparent that 
the needs of Native chiMren in their cultural setting could not be met adequately by the adaptatkin 
approach. It couM not substitute for what must be built from the ground up, Aith a minimum of 
preconceptions borrowed from the dominant culture. 

Unlike the urban whitechiM. the NaHvechiM must be prepared to copedirectly with his past as well 
as hi« future. He is the product of more social disconHnuities wrought in a shorter period of Hme than b 
the urban white chiW, even though all exist in an era of rapkl technologkral and social cb . ige. The forces 
of technokigk^al. economk and sockd change, in quantum leaps, introduce the naHve r ' to adaptation 
demands that the urban white child assimiUted kito his cultural framework generatkins ago and ver>* 
gradually. 

To the white chiW in a stiburb. for example, the snow machine is littk* more than a nen recreation, 
bought and maintakied under the same social and economic systems that sustain every other sector of his 
life. Nothing really new has been added. In direct contrast, the introduction of the snow machine into 
village life is rapklly assumkig revohitkinary proportions. Formeriy where time was spent securingfood 
from the k>cal environment to sustain a dog team, time iii'*st now be spent sei*uring cash income to 
purchase fuel for the new "iroo dog." The economkr implkraHons are obvious. Pattern.^ of seasonal 
mobility are also modif k-d. both by the speed of the machkie and by the locatkin of k)bs to secure the 
wherewithal to feed it. Even the health sUtus of children and adults alike has been seriously influenced 
by this machine as witnessed by the growkig incidence of hearing lois among th^ native peoples through 
prokmged exposure to the extreme noise produced. 

So to be useful, a Sockl Studies curriculum and the materials that give it substance must rise to meet 
a host of unk|ue ami complex demands, both now and in the future. Such demands will likely require a 
well defined task force of diverse persons each contributing a speckd source of needed knowledge and 
experience for their fulfillment. Thegeneral constituency of the task force should comprise (a) members 
of the native community, particularly those involved with educatkm. either as teachen or as school 
board members, (b) persons knowk^lgeabk" of the cultural anthropology of Southwestern AUska. (c) 
teactften who. though not Native, are sensitive to the needs of Native children, (d) educators who have 
known expertise in Sockd Studies curriculum development, and (e) persons presently responsible for 
bilingual program materials devekprncnt. 
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FUTURE PERSONNEL TRENDS 

Vnr all prat'tiral ptiqMist'^. thv bunli*!! nl the rdticatiniial effort in the hiliiiunal prnitraiii is dirtrtlv in 
the hands ol tative persons This is esp(H.*iall\ true in the very eai ly priniarv tfrades where the majority ol 
(lir(*i*t elassnNnii eontaet is b(*tween the ehiitVrn and native teachers. The seeond lantfuatfe tear her 
%efw% as a rt*MMirc'e lor ideas and teaehiiify; teehniipies and as a teacher (;f Knidish as a sei'oiid languaKe. 
Such an inlusioii ul direct native inlhience in the classroom throuKh this and other proHrams (e u. Alaska 
Htiral Teacher rraining ( !or|i ( AH'l*r( )) ) constitute a set of socinlotfical implications c piite tndepmlent 
ot the nliicational trends uoU*i\ before. 

What is beinu set*n is a iHitenttally shiftintf balance toward more native involvement in the deliver)' 
of liH'al (*ilncation pro|tr.ii.is. The (pu*stinn is. will the developim>nt ol the pro^ranl to bt* delivered 
lollow stilt, or will the pr«fw!"am remain the pnnhict of an external ciilttiral orientation. Within the sWtintf 
of a bilingual prouram lies the potential, and I stress, the potentiaL for evolvin^a truly native*ciiltiire • 
ceiiteretl curriciihim. in conception as well as deliver)'. 

CONCLUSION 

I hope to have created in you i s(*nse of the immensity of the r otential impact of bilinKual education 
ill Alaska. Nmlh*ss to say. its present and |Nitential impact is as complex as it is inmiense. niakinff (|uick. 
simple appraisals temporar>' at l)est. Hut at the risk of violating my own caution. I am left with the 
com'lusion that f (*w efforts have shown more effectiveness in realising their goals in so little time, despite 
the apparcmt backslidintf sc*en in the level II version of the program. The present status and future 
liromise in all of the m^in program components: ( 1 ) clajtsroom instruction. (2) materials and curriculum 
(k*velopnient. (3) staff development, and (4) liM'al conununity involvement show a |Missibility for 
widespread educational innovation enjoyed by tew other State or Federal programs. Rut with the 
|Hitt*ntial for |M>siti%'e change comes the |H)tential for encystnient; a walling*oft of the program's 
iiiflut*nce lest the educational organism ''break*out'' with a bad case of bilingiialism. recognizable by 
svinptoiiis of increas(*«l parental interest in tlieir childrens education, sodden flashes of cultural pride, 
and the unmistakable rash of enthusiasm for schiHil the children show when for the first time in 
generations they can understand what their teacher is tr>'ing to say. 

The choice fx'tween im|ilementation and encystinent of the bilingual (*flucation approach nec<l not 
rest in the hands of any single group. Agency program planners need not> indeed have not proc(*edcHl 
without involving the li K'al conmiunity into the pnx'ess. But such was the beginning of what should be an 
t*\'olutinn of sorts. Not a passive evolutionary' priK'ess where nature takes it course, come what may. but 
an active priH'ess which has as its goal a program to mevt the uniipie but changing nee<ls of Alaska's 
NatKe children: a program built by their foreh(>ars not their overseers. 
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NATIVE/NON-NATIVE COMMUNICATION: 
CREATING A TWaWAY FLOW 



BILL VAUORIN 
Alaska Slate-OptratMi Sdiool Syitem 
Anchorait, Alaska 

The iingk quaUficoHm abiobitely eaenHal for a ma\ if he k to be fucceuful at commerce! fiihinfi 
Of eductUUm k that he have at leatt a mMmal workinti knowledfie of common wme. 



Recfnt workshops confirm that many of us who know better still violate some of the Tew basic rules 
that make for successful communk;atk>ns experience^. 

The task of exphininR program strategies or concepts that are often highly sophisticated and 
specialized to audiences whose formal education may range from none at all to the doctoral level is 
admittedly difficult, and the temptation seems to be overwhelmir,. to cop out by slipping into 
bureaucratic {argonese. But if we're serious about getting on with this business of education as a 
cooperative venture, best accomplished with the help of parents and other community people and not 
only as an exercise indulged in by professionals, then we're going to have to learn how to talk in such a 
way u to conve>' meaning. 

I recently participated in a workshop composed of approximately SOS teachers, consultants, and 
other professk>nal certifkated educators, and 501 Native aides and activity teachers with little or no 
ftmnal education. In a single twenty-minute lecture presentation the following words and phrases were 
used: individual diagnostk matrix, criterion-referenced testing, student assessment schemes, initial 
prescription, performance contract, numerical notation, objective attainment, basal reader, 
psychomotor coordination, periodkr full assessment, sequential order, nonvalidity, comprehensible, 
targeting, diagnostic percentages, individual and ckiss reporting prescriptions, master reference guide, 
math inventory, transpose information reported back, identified obiecHve, level groups, itatic, PMI, 
CTB, ITBS, Addison-Wesley, McGraw-Hill. Now there were a lot of people drawing per diem who 
weren't catching much of that. 

Rule number one in any communication model has got to be: CONSIDER THE COMPOSITION 
OF YOUR AUDIENCE — particukurly their various levels of education and understanding, ethnic and 
language backgi nunds. interests, and expectations. Probably not too many of us would make the mistake 
one educator dkl of going into Tanana thinking it was an Eskimo village, and spending the first few 
minutes of his presentation to the high school students gaining rapport by saying how happy he was to be 
among Eskimos ^ that he'd just come from a village of those shiftless, alcoholic Athabascans ... But what 
I'm suggesting is that a few of the things we*re doing in workshops and meetings of mixed ethnic or 
cultural composition are just as lacking in taste, just as uninformed and ill-warranted, and in some cases 
operating on several of the same levels of ignorance. 

If we are addressing the cabinet officers in the central office, or a conference of regional 
superintendents, or ^Titing an academic article directed to educators, we might take the libert)' of 
drawing upon certain vocabulary resources that have been developed to serve highly specialized in- 
house communications functions. But if our intention is to make ourselves understood by village people 
who have not been so fortunate as to benefit from the various and sundr>' educational advantages 
enjoyed by certifkated and administrative personnel, then we d better get with the business of 
translatk)n — first, into communicable English; then, where appropriate, into the regional or local Native 
dialect. 
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limtl.H,iwt.. vovalmlaru and phmwoltmy control are not Hio oi.lv |.<.t<.n(i<,l i »,„„„lm , f 

a>iMiM..nuati<.i.. K..II.,wii,K are mmv mikw-sHom* that iniKht prove heln cross-inllMral 

i-«tinnMiQifations cxiHTioni-i's: 

IM)N"nAl,KT(H)Mli(;n. l)()Nn TAIAT(M)KAST Thos..an.th.Ml..al»a«.M,fwh«tlr..Kard 
as th««(:ritKal (lomniandnH'nt f..rnon.NatlveiHlMiator!id«'slrinRto(oiiiiiiiiniiat«-w 
vvtm to b«' virtually iiniMMsihlr U« tpachm and adininiiitrators who arc |>r<Mliict.s of an urban. 
CaiKMian. i'oiii|)etitivp-a('<|iihitivc wKjety to not domtmtr any tonvirsation or incHinK with Native 
{•rople I'mi not MiKwstiiiK there are no exceptions - hut the farts are i h-ur: th.' mie is that anv time 
m.n.Nativps and Natives sit at the same tal.l<> to talk, the discussion is doininat.tl and Kenerallv 
iiion<>|N>li/ed by tlie non-Natives. This r(>siilts from a cultural and not a nuial tUffvrencr - hut the 
c..rrel«ti«n is «. hivh (nrhan/white as optM>M-d to rural/Native hackiiround and orientation) that for 
practical pnriMises the issue may b«' disciiss(>d. and usually is. in racial terms. 

ITie reasonj for NaHve non-|Mrticipatinn or minimal participation in groups of mixed ethnic 
ci.niposition are various ami w.mplex. That non-Natives, and especially white educators, talk ton much 
and too fast (and often tiMi loud when standing close, or in an intimate -.pttinn. so as to amplify in some 
Natives the already-critical anxiety factor - thnuRh care must alwavs be taken to speak cleariy and 

f"' "'d" l»« I«' whose heariUK iiiiKht be impaired, to follow) is uot alone responsible. 

Conditioned expectatioM are also a c:>ntributinK factor. 

Whit.«. have Kenprally succumbed to the stereotypical view of Natives as passive and n.m-verbai. to 
the extent that it is a cliche in educaHonal circles how much of a struRsle it is to "get Native input " 
Unbeliex able as it seems, the question is often raised whether people talk in the villases at aUl 

This is complemented on the other hand by the condiMoned expectations of Native community 

pw.ple. who have the accumulated experience „f years behind them of being i sed on by agency 

tv|)es who fly into iown. Kuther up whatever people are not out hunting, trapping, fishing. w.huI- 
gathenng. etc.. for a "village meeting." and while the plane engine is still nmiiing. lav out a load of one 
kind or another on wlioinever is there, before they run down (they can now sav thev have "met with the 
vdlage"). leap into the plane, and wing oft into the sunset, to visit four more villages b«'fore dark. Neither 
th.. agency official nor th<> villag<> |M>ople expected or intended the "communication" tliat mcurred to be 
two-way. And I m suggesting that by succumbing to the temptati.m of the old talk-t M.-much / talk-t.n.- 

fast syndrome non-Native ,^lucat«.rs are realistically enough sii ating that outmoded agency 

..fficial/Native fieople at sphere that the traditUinal non^,Htrticipation of Natives is implicitiv 

deer*"!"*!. 

lsus|)eitthe/oirmnfriet)e/(»f Native people/Of peftorfjo/^encepunctuatingdialogueisprob^^ 
greater than that of whites, at least i-ertainly in groups of mixed ethnic composition. W hites seem to get 
nervous quicker when no one is talking, and so they rush into the void with words, feeling the> are 
somehow "saving" the situaMon. when the Natives weren't aware that it was lost. An individual with an 
appropriate and good sense of humor may help put |)eople at ease, and make it easier for them to relate 
and communicate. 

The physical setting seems to me to be an important factor, just as there is a seldom-alluded-to but 
universally-understcxKl distance (culture-variable) people find c««nfortable to keep between them when 
standing talking ( violate it by standing six inches or six feet from someone you talk to in a hall, to see how 
Inflexible It Is), there are certain very s|»eclfic elements that need to go Into the composititm of the kind of 
communications environment conducive to comfortable participation by most village or rural-oriented 
l>e<»ple.* 



. ' I |K. trnn »„, ,„,nH^ „l (hi, !«,,*, will lfnr»llv mp.n n,ml N.tlv.., .,r lh.>«> l»vinl . ,.,r»l .,rt«,t«tl.m. mi will hivr 
iiiilv limilnl a|i|ill('iahllih' In iirlwii Nailvn nr mimllalfs. 
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.SMAI.I.(*Korl*S: Ktirul Nutivf vcrlml |iurtkitm(ioniiiaiiv tfuthmiitf ot iiiix'Mirthiik*niiii|u 
will Keiirrully tukf* plac r on u dirrrt iiivcrKC rutin tn thf niiiiih<*r nl people involved (only exceptions 
h<*iiiK itvtm ol such iTituul ronirni as the* Sea Maiiniialx I ^*i(ixlution whic h Hieitecl pnhlie (leclanmtionK 
iroiii even olcltiinerx who hud never spoken nnt uhoiit anythinfi Mow to stieh larue uroups — hut who 
K|M)ke the . iii letfislative htmriniis reiiurdless who was thiTe. or how niuny ); the* suine is tnu*of ethnic mix 
— the fewer Nativc>s per white, the less Native input. I don't know of uny inuRieul hreuk-oft points — 
eoininoii sense should dictate the* extent of the combined influence of those two fuctors. 

'I'he logical extension of tliese princ^iplcs simitests then, and experience confirms, that small groups 
coin|MM«Hl exclusively of Natives will allow for the most fluid, comfortable, and authentic Native input. 
If the cpiestion is "But will they understand the issues at hand enough to fonnulate intelligent 
contributicms?" the questioner eithc*r does not understand his role as eduv*ator. or is shirking his 
resfmnsibilittes (to say nothing of his cross*cultural naivete). 

In the classr(H>m« educators are merely facilitators of the learning prcx*ess. not dispensers of the 
Truth. All they should he tr>'ing to do is initiate and minimally direct the process, infusing it with 
in(*entives and individualizing by student in order for it to function with some kind of relevant and 
ongoing continuity, (hitside of the classroom, when dealing with community people, the same principles 
apply. 'I't^achers and administrators are to go to parents for direction regarding the education of their 
children they are not to provide that direction. All that is recpiired is a full and fair presentation of 
alternatives to the parents — they know what they want for their children. And a "full and fair 
presentation" doesn't mean ''l>on*t yifu think an open classroom learning center enWrcmment would hea 
better wav of educating yiHir kids than tlie rigidly structured classroom experience?" or "Wouldn't ym 
like your kids to have the advantages of )>eing exposed to the Phonolinguistic Approach to Diagnostic* 
Prescriptive Learning Frograie/i!'" with no further explanations. 

There is no reason why it should be any more difficult to educate parents and other community 
people to alternatives, then to allow them to discuss the issues fully and in depth amongst themselves 
before rendeiing their verdicts, than it is to lay out the options* then stand there as a group of eight 
teachers and four administrators hamstringing the traditional Native open dialogui* pnK*e.ss (which 
pnxluces decisions by c*onsensos. rather than majority vote) until the>' come up with something. 

SMALL HOOM. LOW CKILINC;: (;ymnasiums or large high-ceilinged inultipurtMise hkuiis are 
definitely not desirable meeting places — again I suspect that rural Native verbal output decreases in 
diriTt pro|H)rtion to the si/e ol tht* room. 

Almost any htnue would be* better than a room at school for most iin*etings involving Native 
coiiiinunity iieople. Seating arrang(*nieiits should be ccuiifortable and intimate, and particulariy where 
non- Natives an* involved, can* should be taken not to cfmspicuously seat a "leader." or placv anyone ina 
position when* he would be speaking t;» the rest of thi* group. Definitely no one "standing" in f nnit of the 
others. 

As with Native* students in thf* classniom. what is generally in\cilv(*d is a relationship orimtation 
ratht*r than a cont(*nt or siibj(*ct matter orientation.'^ 1*heonly time the real Ukxw is on ccmtent is in a one* 
way communication set*tip. e.g.. the* old agency*repres(*ntative4aying*it*on*the* people situation, where 
neithc*r the* s|teakt*r nor tlie listmiers participate or n*lateas persons, but rather as nih**players ser%*inga 
lunctitm pr(*ordaini*d by Someone Someplace Higher. Oontent orientation, then, would beappnipriate 
oiilv whenever it is considen*d desirable lor that type of n*lationship to be implicit. 



Itidith kMrld. k^ffrttHt Tt^fiiht^ti of {ndmn and k:%kimo Hinh SchtHtt Studt^nh. (InMiliiii* ctl SikIhI. l-'.ciitioifiic. hikI 
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CHOSS-CUI/irKAL SKNSrUVriY: Frcibably \hv major stiinibHtiffhlcKlc to Hfettive 
cfMiiniiinic^atioii in uroiips ai mixed othnk* composition is the Keneral inahility of whites simply to talk 
with Natives (two-way flow) on a one-to-one basis. Ability to relate at this level tends to spill o%-er into 
uroiip settings: defii iencies at this level seem to amplify in a uroup — or perhaps it just seems w^orse 
because more |)eople are suffering the ccmsec|uences. 

One of the initial blunders often made by urban tapes Is to stride directly up to some<ine in a \illaffe 
and launch riuht into whatever issue i*. of immediate and niutual ccmcf m, without observing the IcKal or 
cultural amenities. I believe this t> pe of faux pas is rooted in the fact that " vislMnn" is pretty much of a lost 
art in urban areas anymore. OperaUnit within the constraints of time and buiiiness (busy-nets) city 
dwellers tend to visit each other only when there is a reason for doin « so — when there is some fmrpote to 
the %'isit — and they generally waste little time getting to the crux of it. Native people, on the other hand, 
generally s|)end inmsiderable time atrokinft each othiT and reaffirminfi kinship ties w hen %isiting in the 
village, before incidmtally and perhaps circuitously approaching any subject that might be remotely 
interpreted as a "reason" for their visit — again, a relationship orientation, rather than a subject-matter 
orientation. Kural Natives tend to regard and interact with each other more as persons rather than as 
objects than do their urban non-Native counterparts. Purf losiveness in visiting may be construed by the 
former as insulting. 

One other point that might be brought out is that levels of tfUMt have a way of diminishing with the 
intervening of time- You may have had what you saw as a very close and meaningful relationship with 
some |)erscm in a village at one time, cmly to return to find that person somewhat distant and 
undemonstrative toward you. Regardless of the depth or extent of your former relationship, you may 
need to walk back over some old ground in order to re-establish ties. 1 1 doesn't take a great deal of time to 
do this, but it can't be nishe<l. 1*hat person needs to be reassured that he or .sii« is important to you and 
that what you share is nieaningful. before the two of you can go on. 

I doubt that sensitivity to the sub e and sophisticated dynamics J Native non-verbal 
communication (the most obvious exaiupie of which would be Eskimo eyebrow raising, e.g.. for 
affirmative res|)onses) van be taught. It can be learned, however — but experience will be the only safe 
guide. Thi% is an area in which people who are good at sending and receiving signals are made, not bom 
(though the sensitivity and intuitive endowment prerequisite to proficienny themselves ma) not be 
ac(|uirable. and are probably inborn — or at least the predisposition for perceptual skills), and one In 
which there never has been and never will be an "instant ex|)ert/' 

IVo further points need to be made: first, that "in any ty|>e of cross-cultural relationship and. 
indeed, in any interpersonal relationship....t)eople are often unaware of the cover: messages ccmceming 
affect, status and pawer that they send and receive in interactions overtly concem?d with other issues. 
Increased awareness (>^ these covert messages and how they are qommunicated is esp?cially important in 
cross-cultural relationships because of the heightened sensitivity of both partie-. in an unfamiliar 
interaction and bei*ause social symbols differ across cultures.... ''t second, that "Coming as they do 
from small villages where interpersonal relationships provide the entertainment and di uma of life, and 
from cultural groups where social cohesion is of great importance to survival (Spindler a.-?d Spindler. 
11*57). Indian and Eskimo students (rtiral Native people in general— ed.] tend to be extremely sensitive to 
the nuances of interactlcms. White adult.s....aregenerally less attuned tothe interpersonal dimension .,.."^ 



^ (ndtth Kldhf(»lc1. AMm*$ Vthth Ikmtdint Home fmram (rnivmHy of Alanka. Collar. 1972) t>- 1 
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Wwtv iin\ him oviT. u tiiitiihor o» mmh ilic MiKKeKtiims that c an hv iiiado to iioii Nativf (*cliiratiirM that 
prove iisrhil. For iiiKtaiico. talkhiu r/ouft to \ativ(*s is as oflitisivi* to thiin as uiivoni* v\sv 
lloiiiiiitfwuv oim- spoko ol thr hrokcii. c*oii(ii*M i tichntf. otit* svllahlt*. psiMiclo-Knulish white piMiph* iim» 
whi'ii tulkiiitf to (Iniiiks or ItuiianK. that's the kiticl not to use. Speukiiiii slowly and i Irarlv lor villaicc* 
IHtiple is c ritic al. hut that clinsirt iiii*an Kriintititf or strtntfiiitf out a ItiiiilM rtnii harra«e ol thrcT-lt^tter 
worcU. 

Heiiitf tiMi intent may pii/zle or c oiiIhm* villain* people, and partic ularly on a one-to-one basis, is 
ltk(*ly to be iiitiniiclatintf . Super^ftinreHty will have the tt*nch>nev to inakt* rural Natives shy away, rather 
than the prnbabli* desired elleet of eoinnii c hiser. HetnK overly zeahux or hoMerous will prmliKe the 
same alienating results. Kver> thing should be kept hu key -einntinn. voice, physical gesturing (such as 
waving ol arms). IVriwtual wearing n I what is known in the villagi*sas a "iiiissinnary smile" is not a point- 
getter either. 

Vhv item of hciisterntisness deservi*s further cn ent. HastuI as it is on certain r.hallnw. racist 

presuppositions C'Kskimos are suc»h a lundoving peiiplr, with a great sense of huiimrl" and "llnw they 
all love to laughl "). it is a difficult problem to approach. How many times I have winced as I watched 
some jovial, back slapping teacher or agi*ncy type nveru hi*lm a chister of villagi* penpit* with a btdl*in* 
thi» chiua shop c nnihination of gnllaws and jibes. then swagger off down the way secure in the 
kuowknlge that he had "really had a gniKl laugh with the Natives" (the uHth is the dubious item here) — 
whereas all he has likely accomplished is to underline the conviction in their minds that Kuuuks aresnre 
muH'r ducks who aren't very sensitivi* about how piMipli* are reacting to tht*ni. and who b(»have tti ways 
no OIK* from thi» village would ever dream of behaving ... in short, who are certainly different. 

the upshot ol thi> wholi*matttT. then, is that instead of hriduingtht* cross-cultural /trans-racial gap 
as hi* imagined, the aforementioned indi\idual has to the contrarx broadened it. 

The worst form of this ty|)e of behavior is that involving ironic t(*asing (" I hey sure love to be 
ti*asi«d!") where the .Native |HTson doesn't have full grasp of the inmies involved, and c»an never be qttite 
sun* wheth(*r he is being made fmi of or mvt. Then' is sometimes an element of cruelty involved, 
unconscious though it may be. as well as ignoranct*. 

K(>cently I was asked to addn*ss the subject of Native humor — specifically. "\\ hat kinds of things 
do Kskimos laugh at?", so perhaps that issue itself warrants attention. The answtT is quite simple: 
Kskitiios laugh at things that are f imny . Now if that answer doesn't si»c»i;i sufficient or accurate, it could be 
rephrased to the effect that Kskimos laugh at things that are funny to them. That does not imply that what 
is funny to them is different in any way than what is funny to anyone else — it fust unmans they react to 
catalysts within their gr .sp of language and context that set off their humor iiu^chanism, 1 lie UM^ch.inism 
ts essentially the same — in my vii»w less uidiki* nuvmk than Hritish humor is nimon*d to be f mm Kn'iK*h. 

Kstensive use of regional or cultural idiom (such as "bull in a china shop." "ciiit in left field." 
"nibbing h»ter to pa v Paul." "thniwn for a loss." "taking tin* bull by the horns." "home safe." "when a 
push comes to a shove." etc ) shoulil hv "avoicli«d hke tin* Plague." Native ptMipIt* who have no 
backgn>und in urban living or basi*ball or f(M)tball. i*tc .. out ol which thi*st* idioms havtMl(*v(*lnp(Ml. often 
hang on them when they occ ur in oral pn*si*ntatiotis. gnmping around in their esperi(*nc(* and 
asMH'iational mfiiph xes for wavs of n^latitig the component parts of the idiom in somv way that is 
meaningful Mtnuiwhile the spisikiT is rattling on. so that sornt* key transitional t*lt*im*nt has been lost to 
that Native listi iii>r by thi» tinu* hv n'locusi»s his attention on what is l)t*ing said, with the n suU ^hat the 
total pietuH' brcomi«s more and more obscnre-^uutil often, in frustration or eniiue. he simply times the 

whole pnHluctinn out. ass vs a blank stan». and begins weighing thi* n'lativi» nuTits of a Yamaha 

against a Polaris snowniobili* Inr the coming winti*r. 

Being too open, or excitable, ot hranh can be d(*pended on to turn village penpltM)||. expecially in a 
one.to.one situation. I'o a c t»rtain extent tfiey have come to expec t (nmi non- Natives ttuiuilestations of 
what to them is bi/arre behavior ( for soitu* n»asoii this seems to be i»ven tnore true in n'gard to workshops 
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or fcrnu|» MHisimis than on a iiiir to oiio — or at least it svvms to Ih' rouardiHl as iiiorr at (r|itahl(* Mniirhou 
ill iiif4>tjiiK<(. iMThaps hvaii«' it is \vss \}VfKom\\\ throatciiiiitf or intiiiiidatiiiK). Imt I Mivw that isallthi* 
more reaMui to retrain Ironi Mich exhibitions. 

II nop ^ t|tivi»5< ever ho|M» to be atreptinl and to have an identity in the villaues that is not delinni in 
iiftfative terms — wuh as ammk (whiih has been nHjtrucliired throniih phonetic e\'oliition Irom the 
Russian voMWck in sm h a way as to iarr>- ononiatofMietie imphcatioiis that are iimomphmentarx — 
whii h tytH« of phonetic eonmitations in lanmiaKe. im ideiitally. tend to lie iMiinti^dly consistent and not 
wvidental: consider snot, sni^ak. snivel, snob. sntMip. snake, snip, snitch, snarl, etc); or non-Native (ht^lnff 
delnied only in terms ol not lieinii something else: iion (*ntitical); or f recpiently in the Northwest as kiinuk 
("one who always diws everMhinu wronu: dmnb. stupid"), or uumin'ak ("one w ho is not umHl. or who 
yoM don't like, or who is annoyinii or makes you unun* or turns yon off — and not just tem|Minirily. but 
lieniiaiiently. "this is an oniioinii definition, not just a description of a present condition or sfiecific 
instance), or piaiitrhuk ("he is bad. evil "); or simply as always beinu "other" than everyday fieople 
lived with in the villatfe - tlien it\ iiu umbeiit u|Hm those noii Natives to start iM^iiiic more sensitive alMMit 
the wavs thev beha\ e. 

The phenomenon ol whites wantintf to assert their own individt*al ethnic identit>'islikeinakinHlm*e 
to a mermaid - it s all riuht as lar as it uoes; but there's also the "when in Nome " dynamic; and if non- 
Natives ever want to be "atrepted" in the villaHe.s th<»y>e Koinu to have to learn, at least to a certain 
extent, how to "'do as the villaKe |)eople do." 

( )ne ol the most certain turn-offs in the bii.siness is to keep briniiintf up "how they do it in ( Jalifomia." 
<»r 'my experiences with ( Ihicanos or inner-cit> Blacks'" (for one thinu. the overwhelminK inatoHt> of 
Alaska NatiV(»s do not i(h*ntify with Chicanos or HIacks or other ethnic minorities, it has been 
sun>risinK to nie how- many Kskimos and Aleuts, particularly, still do not even identify as Native 
Americans with Canadian and othi»r American Indians), or "how much better thinu^ are handled 
somewhere Outside."' II white educators want to emphasi/.e and r<*tain their status as Outsiders, let them 
ke<*p stressihK it but let it be at their own risk and in full kiiowiediie ol the damaH<* they are doing to 
identification and fnist levels b<*twet*n them and the villaue |>eople. What is involve<l are not only racial 
overtoni»s that may be perceive<l by Native people as depreciative of them (that Outside, where 
f«\ erx'thiuK is proicressive. and when* whites in the Biff ( .'itii-s have all situations lirmly in hand, endeavors 
are not characteri/i^ by such primitive strategies, or naive attitudes, or lack ol familiarity w ith thelatest 
tiH-htioloKical advances), but also a very dynamic and intense State chauvinism — as witni*ssed by the 
bumt)er stickers din oratinii many cars owne<l bv uHte Alaskans: We don*t give a damn HOW they doit 
Chittidet 

Better to go to the other extreme: lerret out hxal experiences and cu.storns to draw parallels to- 
emphwtize common ri'/erefih. (ise of colorful and accurate simile anti metaphor to illustrate sfiecific 
p<»ints is extremely advisable, since evident si^ems to indicate you would be tapping t>erreptual 
pipelines particular^' conducive to learning in Native t>enple. as well as enhancing trust levels and 
leeding mutual i(h*ntif ication apt)etites. In short, if you mu$t be experientially idiomatic, be sure it is on 
the basis of the village experience, so the listeners will derive full benefit from the idiom. 

Maybe it doesn't need to be said, but being extremely sophisticatetl for the benefit of village t>eo|de 
is a futile exercise, wastinl in that the nuances involved are generally lost on that audience. Also, what 
as|MHls of the |)erlormaiice they do perceive will probably be regarded as humorous or distasteful. 
Again, sophistication is more likely to serve as a w edge between non-Native and village pwipic thanas a 
social cement. 

Irony. idUm, and nophUtiration are intrusions based on experience irrelinant to village life, and 
tend to ImfMHle rather than enhance the cross-cultural communication process. Diminish, or better still, 
delete. 
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NittV Krittv siiKtft^HiMis: iin Moiicluv iiuiriijiiK workshops jn Aiu horagis Fairliaiikv Brthrl. Nnim*, 
He jfaiiv participants an* to llv in Inuii villaicrs. M.wtnl thiTiiralarrasilnirt liavi*lliKlitsniiStiiula>>i so 
iiiaiiv of voiir p< f iph* will bt* l oiiiiiiii in nil Mniulav iiMirnintf fi\i^h\s that may iint arrive until nnnn. ( hiiMir 
two oVIiK-k wiMilfl hi* bettiT than in thi» nioniiiiK. rursclav at iniiiht hv hvWof \v\. 

An ttKenda nuthnf shntihl bi* ilistrihntiHl to all partic ipanti^ at thv >H*i(innintf of any workshop?i or 
niiH^tinKs with plmty of whiti* s\rdvv wmlvr eaih it(*in for ap|M*rtaininK m\vs, ol»M*nationv ipw^iticms, 
<»r iTitimtn. Timi nnii h of v«hu» is loM in the absence of a \ iafile retMirclinK device. 

Studies' indicate that iidorination w ill be tranMiiitted to Native |H»ople more ef fivtively (and will 
be retained lontfer) if it is tranMnitted via iniatfe*baM*d instruction and nHiiniunication. such as charts, 
diaicranis. slides, and films. This is particularly true of rural Natives and others with a hiuh- 
|)erceptMul/low verbal-ability pattern. So wh«»never the m*ed is simply to transmit a spec ific body of 
infonnation (e<»sentially a one-way communication flow ). or if the kind of exteniiatinK circumstances 
arise wherebv it is ini|Missible ti» avoid holdinii a mass nieetinK of inixc^l ethnic composition in a larue 
nHini. then the old non*conmmnicative linlure-type presentation still remains as inexcusable as ever, in 
favor ol some kind of imaiie-basiKl instructional nimlule. preftYably of the mixed-media variHy, which 
would more ef fin-tively capitalize on such areas of cognitive excellence aiiiouK Nativj»s as perceptual 
analysis and imaiie iiiemor\ . The stor> knife, the totem pole, the stick dance and other traditional forms 
ol dramatic daiicinit are prmnleiits in Native culture that tml to reinforce the view that imaue-baMKl 
nnication stands the highest chance of achievinu desirtnl ends anionH Native |>eople. 

I ranslation. where appropriate, is absolutely critical first into communicable Knidish. then into 
the hnal (if in a \illaue) or reiiional (if in a lamer population center, such as Bethel, Nome, or Kot/ebne) 
Native dialect. The decision as to whether or not translation into the Native lanHUaue is nei*essar>* or 
desirable nnist f>e left exclusively np to the Natives present, with absolutely no outside sutftfestions or 
influence. 

Which briniis me to a critical |M>int, In any workshop or series of nieetinss of mixed ethnic 
coiiifMisition. I believe it is iiiandator>* that two slots of time be set aside - onen#»ar thebeuinninuof the 
sessions, one iit*ar the end ^ whi*n the Native people present can K(*t touethcT by theiusc»lves, with no 
non*Natives prc^sent. 

In the initial sessicm. such ipiestions as whether or not translation into the local dialeci wciuld be 
desirable can be* TmAx i^l and who the translator(s) if recpiirrcl should be. Also such thiiitfs as what the 
Native people would like to ^ out of the workshop or iiuvtiiiKs. and what wavs tliev sc»e thetnseU esas 
purtiiipaliiitf or intoractiiiu. and perhaps spec ifir issues th ^y would like to sc'e addrissed, with 
suvkcestioiis as to how those issms sboiihl he approached. It is assuincKl at this point that the Nati\ e 
|Hi.ple present have btHMi an inteiiral part of a thnwuuh pre^ptamitifi atui tflaminu priK«ess that c learly 
sit cmt tfoals and objiitives for the imHtiims. ami that laid out spiKif ic stratcnic's tor achieviiitf those ends. 
The punutse for throwinii it open aiiaiii would be to sck* if c ontiniiencies have developed sine e the 
planniuK sessions that would dictate modifications in the worksliop design - issues ttiav haveariscMi in 
tfie iiitcTif II that require attention, or cl viiaiiiic s may have* evolved m such a wa\ asto invite exploration or 
consideration. Also, the sheer streiiuth of stroim pcTsonalities pres(*nt may itdlueiice - for the better or 

worse ^ thedirivtion of the imHtimts. in aii\ ease*, as ch allowatu eas possiltleniust be inadefor tliese 

contiiiKencies to antit iiHitnt rathcT than c onfroiitiKl spontaneously (preiiieditatc*cl exteniporaiieity 
would Ih» pn»ferable here to "flviii« hy tlie seat of your pants"). 
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Ill the Native cauc us ii(*ar th ul (»t the iiieetinKs the imrtiripants shiiuld read tn the wcirkshoii (»r 

MHisioiis taken as a whole, with praise and criticisiii as ap|ini|iriate. but most iin|M)rtantlv with 
MWlC«*stioi)s as to how future iiit*«*tiiitfscouliib4*stru(1ureil soastodoa better jobohichieviimtheex|)lint 
and implicit obiiHlives. I he uou-Natives shoii!J be acUlressintf the suuif issue's in their tfroup Iroui their 
own |N)iiit ot vi«*w. 

There is some feeliim that this t>|H» of seureiiation is anti-protfressive and perhaps raeist. My 
resi>on»e to that would be that it is the worst form of hypocHsy for educators to profess their 
commUfnent to "aettina Native input:' while at the same time refusinfi to create the kinds of channels 
thnmuh which that inpt^t minht reasonably be expected to flow. 

I ani not suiwesitiim that entire workshops be seKreiiated. just that seRreffated components be built 
into the overall desiicn to provide one more form of dialogue and one more vehicle of expressicm for 
Native |)eople in an attempt to iiiaximi/e the op|)ortunit>' for autheiiht and comprehensive villaxe 
c^oniiuunity input. And experience dictates that is most likely to happen in a situation where Native 
jieople feel |>erfe( tlv free to express themselves. 

Ou a riHViit visit to one of the laruer reiiional hiiih schools where the student body is9()f Native. I 
was somewhat startled by the compositic m of the student iiovemuient. The student body is dividcnl up 
into 25 tfr<Mips of students somewhat at random. Kach elects a representative to sit on a 25*inembt*r 
student Kovermiient. That bmly. in ttim. elects five <if its members to sit with five facidty representatives 
m a student-faculry senate. All five teachers are white. Four of the* five students are white. So whereas 
9U» of tlie stud«»nt population is Native, the highest icoveminff body in the school is 90f (nine out of ten) 
white. Kven more to the point is that not only the five students cm the sttident-faculty senate -but all 25 
lueiuhers of the student iiovemment— are from the urban center where the regional high school is 
IcH'ated. Not a simile niral Native sits cm the student Kovemment. although students ccmie from villages 
throughout that entire rc^gicm. 

Once again, the point is underlined that what we're dealing with is primarily a cultural and not a 
racial difference — but the difference is devasting. Ihe issue raised by the ethnic and cultural 
coiiipositicm of that regional high school student govermnent is whether or not it is indeed representative 
cif Ihe constituency for which it is c*spoused to advocate whether it is viable as a channel of 
coitimiiiucatitui through which rural Native students find it comfortable or possible to express 
themselves. Quite dramatically it is not representative, not viable, not acceptable. 

What we need to do. then, is start over again from scratch— think through fhe whole business of 
reprtHtentative government, what it is supposed to be and do. what forms it might take. Above all. we 
can't allow ourselves to be influenced or biased by ways we have seen govemiiients representative of 
other ethnic or cultural ccmstftuencies created or structured, because that information will tend to be 
irrelevant and cnuntert»roductive. Our operational premises must be limited to the few "givens" we have 
with regard to rural Native |)eople (e.g. their reluctance to speak out in large groups of mixed ethnic 
coin|K»siticm. and other chara(*^'*ristfcs discussed in this paper) — then we must attempt to create new 
form* consistent with what few things we do know for sure. Attempting to adapt governmental 
structures or parliamentary prcnedures spei'if ically conceived and developed to perform advoc^acy and 
representative functfcms for urban. non*Native |)eopl(*s. attempting to modify them in such a wav as to 
make them viable and functional for rural Alaskan Natives is like tr> ing to play golf with barbells — you 
might be able to get the ball rolling after a fashicm. but you certainly won*t be playing the same game. 

Lumping regional high school students together in small grcMips by village, or by clusters of villages 
might be a place to start-say 50 groups of 10 to 12 students each. Each group might designate a 
representative to meet with representatives of several cither groups. At that point you might have five 
group.'? of ten ^ttidents each, or ten groups of five students each, or seven of s«*ven (cme group with an 
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••Ura iiifiiiiNT) Kuch ol tliosmrniipK tlii*ii. iiiiidit (l(*sitfiiutra <IHi'«utr to tlir stiulnit iCovfTiiiiiriit. hvr. 
«»vi»ii. nr ti*ii iiiriiilirrs) Ka( h urniip iiiiidit haw both a liniii'r an<l a ftfwakvr SnpiMisiiiic in tin* iiitiiiiatr 
coiit«*xt o\ a small iiiiiiihiT iif stiuliMits. tin* oim* who niiiTHrs n\ thv rra! /m/rr. ni tiTiiis ol rhritiiiictlir 
n»s|HH t and lovaltv o\ others on the xtreniith nl hi5i iniuiiniation. niras. his prrsonaht\ and character - 
Mip|N»sniK that student is a Nati\e Irom a \ er>- remote villatfe when* onl> or priHhiminantly his Nati\e 
lanKiiaue is «|Nik**n. Chances are he woidd he rehictant and embarrassed to speak out in e\ en small 
icronps of mimi Hhnic coni|Misitions (sint e there Hkely has bi*en nothinii in his past to prepare him for it), 
and most vertuiiily he would rather Urn* hi% finners and tiH'sof frostbite than stand and address. sa>\ the 
iHitire beult> and stiidi^nt b<Hlvat a iinieral assembly In that case. |H*rhapsa miThanism ne(»dstobes<*t 
up whereby a itpraker is desiunated (by the iiroup:' by the leader?) who would literally he the 
iiiouthpieet* to expre5&s the wishes id the leadiT and/or the cons<*nMis of the nroup. 

hirsuinK that line of thoutfht to its logical extension, then, perhaps e\'en the concept of a studimt 
biHlv president needs to have a hard ItNik . I'nividinK (when appropriate) an administrative assistant tor 
the president who wouki, atfain, Im* his mouthpitve or spokesman at KatheriuKs b<*f ore which tlieleachT 
himself would fx* oneasy to sp«*ak would frin* the Knuips desiiinatinK the leaders to do their si*Ii*i1inH 
on the basis of ipialities and criteria that actually are the attributes of ieadership. and not merely <m tlie 
Imsis of who is willing and able (primarily urban, primarily non-Native) to stand up in the front ot an 
auditorium or tfynmasium and deliver a public declamaticm. Hei^ause one student has had more extensive 
ex|Misure and. thiTef ore, is tnore f lut*nt in the Kntflish languaiie than another does not mean he has more 
to say: there is no correlation. And the issue m*eds to he dealt with as to which lantfuaue will Im* uukU 
certainly the com|M>sition of the smaller clusters of students by home locales will dictate that Mime of 
the icroups will be communicatmtf primarily in their Native tongue. Naturally in general assemblii*s a 
nuitually intellitfible lauKuatfe will ni*ed to he used, almost (vrtainly Kntflish. Hut that d(N*s not pnvlude 
translatinit into the regional dialect-in which case the real leaders may opt to speak for themseh es. 
Obviously, this processor iiiethiKl will ha\*e iireater applicability in some places than others ^it isf<irthe 
''some places'' I take the time to put these thoughts together; the "others" are pnibably already 
functional. 

Village iieople have indicated their disdain for Anglo forms and structures in any nmnlKT of ways, 
not the least of which is refli^'ted by the Yiipik word for village council memfxT, anfiaayuqaruaq 
(pretend boss). In scmie villages. piHipb* on the council are legitimately high status individuals in that 
hH*al cfuitt*xt(altliough almost nerer are'l l IK leaders on the council, and even lessottenan*tliev council 
pnsidents) Hut in many situations thi*y are middh* status or lowi*r, di^signatiul more than an\'thiug else 
birause ot their willinuness to play the nde oi "predMid hosV * liigotliroiigh the motions of si*ttingup 
nM4*tings. answering correspon(k*n(*e. filling out papiTs. and entertaining visiting agi*ucy of ficials. When 
non*Nati\'es conu* to villages represi*nting programs and with specific purposi*s they tend to he pretty 
insiH'ure and it is important to them to ha\'e "official" aNirmif/rif/rmiaev to nu*i*t with. Native people* have 
learmul. then, how to cope with the old take rrie to i^our /ear/er svndrome * and instead of diriK tiugthem 
to the real leader or leadiTs (with whom the visitors would most likely not e\'en he able to talk and who 
tliev vertainlu would not nmhTstand). the\' escort them instead tn thi* "pretitid bosses" . and e\ eryhody 
is liappv. ThiMi if the visitor raises legitimate issues or asks real (pn*stions (it somi*tinH*s happi*ns) 
r(*(piiring rivsponse from sonu*one in uuthofitu in that village. thi*u the subject is tahli*d iiutfl tin* council 
president can get together with the reiil leachr or Irach'rs and get the answe/s for his people* 

*rh(* reason why thf* actual h*a(hTs are seldom village council Fresi(h*iits is the sami* as why rural 
Native student leaders are seldom on student gov<*rnmeiits • th<* uni(|ui* combination of attributes 
responsible for their attaining siu h a high sti«tus atiioiig their pi*ers just happens not to include proclivity 
fc»r going through the luotioiis of plaving "pc<'^<*>i(l boss" (in fact, by ilefiiiiticui in that cultural context. 
ptrvludes tliiMr coniisi^ntiiig to spend their time in that wav). 



AiiothrrmlrolthiiinhrorriiirnilMT: tlioMMiithrhrst |Hwitioiit<>iu1ii;illv 'sjusik Inr ' Nativi ii^ 
111 thr villaKr an* loaM Itkriv to proh»%Ut)hfablrto(lo v. Hmsr whnriinanMiiiil MMiiiitiiiutliHrahihtvtn 
M>eak hir thr I'iMipli* an* 'applox ' {uk\ nn thcoiitMilr. u hitr on thr itisnli ) i( thrv \v.ti*c iiltiirallv - .i^ well 
a% ratiallv Nativi-* woitkl Jcruiu* Mtor. than to talk that \va\ . Nohoilv speaks lor Ww I'ropir hut the* 
|H«<»ph* tlM*iiiM*lv(*v riir (Milv appropriate rrs|M»iiM* to Uxr (|iii*%tioii ti| what do Natives lerl about some 
particMilar issue is: thev h*el the same wav ah<Hit it .is iioiiAatives lerl ahoiit relivioii. 

Uhat I'm siiKKestiiiK is that most oi the rhaiiiiels ol loimiiiiniratioiis we have set up Inr c nws. 
niltiiral/ traiis-raeial exihaime - iimst ol the foriix aiK« striietiires we have eonstruiled within the 
iHTaiiieters of whieh we attempt to ireate (and erriiiiily r»roh^s to enjoy) dmloiiue are iiiltiirally 
hiaMHl (praKinatiiTlly. il yon will, rac ially di^.Tiiniiiator> ) in suc h a way as to assure thi* apples and 
a!(siinilat(*K (who are theh*ast antlM*iitiespok' aiien lor their people) positions ol pnvminenee in ongoinK 
eoriHirate emleavors; while in the* ab«era* nl traditional Native ehaimels of c oinniimication and time- 
te^titf villatfe svsteins of ehe ks and balanc es, the* vniees nl the real k*adersare not bc*inK heard and their 
inlhiencf is not lM*ink L li. We an* lH*inK deprived of the vision and views nl the ac nimiilatiHi wisdom, 
distilled ami cr> stalli/ed in the minds nl theold-timers. nr ( I believe the arKttment can be made) the iimst 
praKinatie |M*nph* whn ever have lived - btt aiise ol niir inabihty and/nr nnwillinmiess tn cTC*ate 
ehanm*l% thniinch whic h thnse p(*nple iiiiiiht expn*ss themselves. 

Hehmiinu tn the %iibjei t <»f wnrkshi.pv I have |M*rsnnally nbserx ed sessinns that Inr this very rea^m I 
wniiW have written nf f as imsalvatfeahle in n*Kard tn Native participanti^biit that were virtually jmved 
bv nHoiirse to the tvfH* nl nrurruatnl iuucmes n-femtl tn earlier. In at least nne instance the Native* 
repn seiitativi*. finm both the SO S. Central (Nfice and thv Heitinnal Native Cnn.oratinn had left the 
meftiims in disgust and mdimnl lor a charter out of the villaKe. Thv Native partuipantii fnini the villaue 
itst*ll and f nmi other siirronndinii villaues. whose travel and per diem wen* being paid bv the iiniuram 
MH»ii«»rinK the workshop, and who were therrfon* a "captive audienc e/' had n*si«nc*d themselvi*!! to 
sittinic throiiuh another tniitless exerc ise, and were merely pitttintf in their time listenimctomm Native 
teac hers and adniinLstrators shan* their views with eac h other on Native c harac teristies and need*, and 
develop |>n>Kram objeetivi*s haseci on these obwnations. I he workshop was b<*inff held in a 
Kvmnasimii. with typic ally 70 or «) pc*rsons of mixed ethnic c ompnsitinn present, and whenever the main 
tfrniip u>ctt bniken dnwn intn smaller bodieis by villaue. the nonAative teac hers and consultants tended 
to c ontinue to dnminate and/or uive direction to each session. Native input was m*icliicible or wnrse (the 
latter havtiiK n*f erence tn the fact that when verbal cnntribiitinn is ultimately pried nut nf niral Native 
|H*ople under such artificial and intimidatinii t ircmnstancin. the pniduct is tint likely tn be genuinely 
n pn'<M*ntative nr aiithen*ic. and i% further tn be cnndemned because its credibility will have b«H*n 
enhamed bv its havin*: Ih'en "expres^" by a Native). 

At that critical jiinctiin* a suu ;/- ;tinn was made tn let the Native fuMiph* imH*t bv themselves tn 
discuss the wnrkshop, and tn set* if *'.wy had any input nn the pmicrani nbjectives. nr with regard tn f utiin* 



.sesMons. 



rhe meeting that made the difference wax held ahiinst excliisivc*ly in Inupiat and lastinl several 
hniirs. Oral enntributinns were made vnluntarily by ever>'nne present but twn students and ime nid 
wninan (nut of appniximately M) Native participants), w hereas not mnn* than three or four had ventured 
to s|M*ak nut in the mass nuTtiiig and certainly nnt ntnre than a do/en, all tnld. spcike cuit in the smaller 
mixed grnitps. An invaluable and cnmprehensive list of perfnrmance nbjeilives. a series nf positive 
suggesticms fnr the impnivement nf future wnrkshnps (set in a f raiiiewnrk nf benef icient criticism with 
ri'gard tn the current effnrt). and a gn*at deal nf nther input (related ideas, the articiitatinn nf c*ertain 
reahtu factom that had been nverhniked. the sharing of finigrani strategies that si^emed to have been 
successlul in nne nr annther nf the villages, etc.) were all distilled nut of the six tn c*ight pages nf nntes 
taken, and it is fair tn say. tiKik the nnn-Native teachers, administratnrs. and cnnsiiltants c ninpl(*tel\' by 
sun>rise. Their caucus appean*d tn have bngged dnwn snmewhat in abstract aiul esnteric educational 
theori/ing. and hadn't pnMluced anything like a comparable pnuliict 
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< hH' ,H.int wa, .„«,l.. absolMtHv dear: infh.MnK Ala.kan .afion vvi.1. a little k.mkI -b>hm„.Hl 

11 *' •»"• tran^fonoation of attitudes a...! change of 

ofthe^ fnwtration, «kI mh.b.t.or„. ami „H.ke o.,| ,„ore freely in .„b«H,nent session,; also, everyone 
»m.ied t|. he more rebxed and to feel n.orr positive ab<...» what was Koing on. At the risk of 
«vm.m,J.fy.n«. let me s„M«t that "negative vihrations" and several levels of rather Intense h.^tilitv 
(f.» whatever reasons) that characterised the «.riier stage, of the workshop, were replac-ed bv ver^^ 
IHHrtive vibrations and a prevailing spirit of c K-peration and go,Kl will. I beli.n e that what w as dear 7o 
everycme was^t half ..f the participants of the workshop, who had rather systematlealK and 
tZTT T!^ ■ 7"" ""intentionally) had snddmly found a means to b,. hmd. 

and hat seemed «h.I. Not only was that in Itself p^ r.^ved as being a little saner, and somehow more 
«it«fytag morally, but it was also dlsc-overctl that those participants had. indeed, a de^peratdy needed 
tx.ntnbut.,m to make. I «n t conc-elve any of ..s who were at that workshop ever forgetting the lesson. 

divided^cordinMtofun^ .nd/or grade levds (e.g.. all pr<n,ary teachers together, all 

JT" fn separate groups) as 

Tv h"l^v" "'T Pre-ntatlons. Whenever it is demo'nstrat^S. 1 woi. Id 

say that any of these other means of communication, or that the combination of them all. U capable of 
pr.Kl«c.n« results equivalent to the Native/non-Nativecaucuses. then let sdo awav with them. Jntll that 
ThLT!!^ «k non-Natives to swallow thel, oh|ectlons and not regard them«.|ves a. being 

^:^«vi?c— 

^Z. f .K " """" -"d vitally important. 

»eg„.«,t u the populace (students and parents: immunity- people; Native educators) be provided the 

re„r2 IT "l'!"^ i'LT "/ """" ^""^'^ '"""♦^'»'- " «« 

estrKthecultural bias fadort(.aminimun.inallthedeahnRswithnonAativesthat are goingtoha^ 

' the recent passage of ,he 

and ( am.s Settlement: in business, industry-, and politic and in the inner sanctu.ns of regional and 

I J" J T * ^-"ve payrolls. More outcomes 

and end-products than ever will be gussed will be influenced and in many cases determined by the 

^^ ^^"i r.i y'"^''"" "'W"*""""^- comn.lttees. planning groups, workshops, 
advisory- hoards, individual n.eetlngs. even con-orate struct..res (that n.ake it difficult or in.possible or 

Naiv„tohave an effec^iveand/or,Hp.al voice). pfocm(caref..llydesignecltoin se time constraints 

and other ln.p.ng.ng factors that preclude or restrict, for example, authentic canvassing via traditional 
mode, of NaHve ...mmunication for grassn.ots input on a certain issue), content (laid o..t and weighted 
lns.,chawayastodlrecto.,tc,,n,es).andprficma/(f<e»(consclo,,sorunconsdo.,speopK..u,«nl ators). 

InH.-?' ""i'rj 'L""" """^ " ^"""'^'""^ of the French and 

Mian warsM.f how to get the conlrontation. mto territory and under the kinds of conditions that Hi 
giv. «s an e. en chan.-e (or an edge) in the outn.n.es. instead of fighting the kind of battle the other side 
has received generations of training to win. and in which those without ec.uivalent h^.-kground are 
simply mowed down" by highly sophisticated and devastatingly efficient machinery . 
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It not k ««ii|)rk*<* ol tlu* iiioiiirnt wh(*ii U*su\ a<hii(iiiish<*<l hi^ own lollow(*r% to "pray in tliix way: 
... k»a«i us not into teniptatioii/' rath<*r than ''help iix to ovitcoiih* temptation w h(*n u(* nicountiT it" 
V«*ry xiniply . pn*vcntivf* Vm'Uvs ronxtitnti* a pramnatically Mip<*r*or %tratf*tfy to InnniilatMiK rospoiiM'ft in 
tht* la«*«* ol iTisix. So tho^ » ol ns who an* s(*riously ('omrm<*<l with th<* prolih*iii ol liinxtraiiiiim niltnral 
hiax in cTosx-niltural e>K'oiint(*rx will w ant to Ukms our ellort^ iiion* on vmisi^ than rlliHlx* and attack th«» 
prohk*iii in this Innnativi* xtam»s— w<» will want to il<*v<*lop prrvenlivi* mvwitim that will pnHlinh*th«* 
prohlein's i*vit takintt xha|M». 

V irtually m*r>lhini{ that matters hap|N*n% (ax wa% <inn(i»i«tiHl i*arlif*r) in three phast^: pft-pknnhfi, 
planfiififL, and implrmentalkm. In the paM. whenever Native pniple ha\'e he(*n involvinl in proftranix. 
proiet'ts. eonlereiKr^. workshops or iiieetingK. it hax almost invariably htH*n at the iniplementatinn Ma«e 
and generally in Mich a way %% to be incnntrovertiblv token. On the rare i Kraxions thi'y w< re inviteil t<i 
liartieipate in a planning pnH*e<i%. that pr(K*e«x had already bt*en mi caref iiII>' dei^iictMHl in thi* prr-pl^nning 
phaxe that the* end reftnlts were for all practical purfXiM^^* already ordaiiMnl. The c*oni*Mixition ol the 
pbinninK ti*ain had btH*n diride<l--how many Nativi*^ versiix how many non*Nativ(»s: how v(K*al. how 
inlormeil on x|MH*ilic ixMii*!i to Ix* considered, how coiiilortalile each wax likely to bt*. Time conxtraintx 
were M*t in concrete ( '' We've tfot to have thix profMixal written and siibmitteil to Hegion Ten by the f irxt of 
neiit wet*k.''K mi that op|Mirtnnities forsolkMtinKatlc.itional input or iHH omintf more itdorim<<l in order to 
Im* abh* to intelliicently participate, were abortt^l. I'robablv the critical (piestionx. the whti*s and 
U'hewforeH. xiich ixxiien as real nf*«Hix. principal goals. lonit*tenn objectivex. had already bt*t*n 
dixpatched. and there v. ax no hinrier anv ipiextion ax to whether or not xewinf< eaniniffx on all Kxkinio 
babiex north of thi* WHh parallel wax advisable, in order to prevent eventual loxx ol hearing due to otiiUM 
iiM-«lia No ipiextion ax to the iniplicationx ol xiich a xtep— the onlv ixvii'x l"lt to h» dividi*!! were iHThapx 
the color and xty h* ol the nnif Ix. and w hether or not nylon strings or xin(*w xhonld Ih* nxcil lor the xtitching 
(the latter bt*ing iiinxiden*d more cnltiirally relevaiit). Ax wa> |NMnt<<<i out earlier. evi*n the 
predeterniinution ol the niivting plat^ lor a planning M*xxion conid s<*rio«ixly influence the* evi*titnal 
fiiitcomex. 

Wkerr we m losing out all across the board— where it is rriliral we take dramatic steps to insirre 
consistent, comfirehensive. and gr wine Native pailicipation-b in the |ife |iiann<Mg of everything that 
affects Native people. 

I recently sat in on a mcetini'. at which the ixxne was being dixcnxx(*fl ol the Intnre ol kn al control of 
eihication in I iiral Alaska. Uepresentatives were preM*nt from theStateOepartmentof Kdncationandthe 
usual agi*ncies. but wi single Native represintative of any of the regions was invitinl. W hen tb«» question 
vas raised ol where were the |M*«iple who counte<l. it was expressinl that w e wer^ only going to do this- 
aiid this. and that (a/rr would be the appropriate time to invite tla* participation ol Native i^ack»rs. 

I am not satisiied. and i!eeply resent that anyone or any gniup should divide lor Native leaders at 
what jumlure it is apprtitifiatv for them to become involvinl. " he time is past when «hat was Hther 
ai*i*eptabk* i ^r \ iable behavii »r . There is , inly one |Kiint in time at which it is appr priate w ithin the cnrrent 
conti*xt ol reaHt> Wtors for interestitl partic^s to come together on any issue, and that's at the % er\ 
fif f^^ning.when the issiie is first raisixi At the |xiint it beconn»s ob\ ions that xonu'thing is to lie done, or 
nmis to be done, nvipients ol the end-tinnlucts nml to become imnu*dia<ely involvi'd. 

Sinipiv put. pre-planning it whert the power is II that phaseol atiy program iscareliilly contnille<l. 
♦he* end priKlects are mere details that fall in placr. II. say. thi* tiiiii|Mixition ol th<» group that will 
subsi*<pii*ntly do the planning is pttr|MiselMlly designe<i: if the circ umstaiic'es under which they w ill meet 
are conducive to the t> |ie ol tiumnunication desired: if the time Iraine w ithin which the planning will 
have to lie accomplish«l is lilN*ral enough to provide (I) ainpk* opportu!iit> lor gtasx-naits input and 

Hi 
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tostiiiKot intrriiuHiian' i(icuNfMih*Kitiiiiah* niininiuiitvsoutKiiniihnanls.arui (2) ninditiratitiiint notimis 

in thv liKht nt iiitiut and intnrniation rrpnrttHi buik. as wvW as (3) allowanm tnr 'Induvi time" and 

whatnrr praiiniatir o^tmsinns ot that prinripal mnni to lio takon into aironnt— tvt(. thr rit(*s at wlucli 

Minn* thinics an> likely to take place within the contexts of Native erltnn> and traditional villatfe 

t*innnninieation% nnHles that niiuht not h<* the same aK non*Native planners an* ust^d to; it the whys and 

wh<*retoreK. thelonH-rantieiioals, and proiirani ol»jfvtivt*sareearefnllv laid ont (or it the pathntodesired 

optitMix are nieticulonslv prnnt^d); if the "hidden agenda" for tlie 9tuhs(H|uent planninii M*s<iion.s, and all 

the nnexpre».%ed but iniplieit ohjtTtives are semitivelv integrated into the overall planning scheme; if a 

svxteni of hNipholex and Catch-22 s is creatt 'I to deal with any unanticipated nrntinuencie^t that might 

de\'elop of a nature ciMinter-prmluctive to desired outeonieii then the end product (not jusi in the 

plannintf. but in the implementation phase as well) have little chanceof emerKinic in any form other than 

that expresxiy desired by the pre-planners. It virtually ceases to h(*come important who is uiven the 

rex|N)nsibility for implementation of the protfrau); it has already been «iven its essential shape. The 

ultimate prouram desi«n nmy be • and often is • actually set in concrete before the "planners" e>er 
CiWivene! 

The m\v% for playing the planninic game are the same for everyone (and facility at determining the* 
direction of long-range planning simply involves extensions of all the same principles~master>' nf the art 
of anticipatory one^upmamhip) only all of us haven't had eipial opportunity for exposure to them. What 
Tm suggesting by dissecting the ndes in this rough form is that in the future any non-Native educators 
tnily committed to "getting Native inmit" "nd establishing authentic two-way cross-ctdtural 
conniiunications. ntinht keep these principle^* i ind. and go out of their way to involve Native people 
in programs • not after tfie design h^*' \m*n set. the grouuv! ndes establishtHl. the damage done - but 
before the critical deci.sions have been made (preferably even before the critical (|ue.stions have been 
askcnl.) 

For Native leaders and (Klucators. my view is that attenticm to these kinds of distinctions is a matter 
of sur\ ival - at least certainly on whose terms. 

riie foregoing remarks are not intended to be regarded as Holy Scripture*— they are little more than 
an (exploratory sally into a subjivt-matter area that has not received much intelligent treatment. If they 
sut cfHtl in bringing into fmiis some disjointed elements in a rural teacher's experietice; if they provide 
anv kind of handle with which to get hold of some of the critical problems we face in cross-cultural 
connnunicaticm; if they spur further thinking on the subfiTt or in any way contribute to initiating a 
dH'fHT and more comprehensive study; most of all if they prove to be practical and useful in creatingtlie 
kind of coimininications environments and plannitig practices for all our dealings and riHH*tingsthat will 
niaxinii/e parental and community' input at the villa ,e level into an educational system that for long 
has failinl to make itself relevant or sutvessful at nuH*ting the mvds of the students it plays a critical role in 
preparing for life, then liese obser\'ations will have serxed their intended purpose. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH AS AN APPROACH 
TO A SCIENCE OF CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION: 

THE COMPARATIVE METHOD AND THEORY RUILDING 



The |>iin><>'(c this paprr is twofold. I wish to di^russ the siKnif icance of cross-cultural education as 
a fcHMis of an hropolofCkral theor>' bnildintf. and to offer some preliminary obser\'ations on the pnKTSs of 
increasinK the explanatory' ability of current theories pertaining to 'Toss-cultural education. Many of the 
statements m this paper are tentative and lack the authority of beintf subjected to rigorous intellectual 
challenge however, I hope that this will not ser\'e to draw attention away from what must be regarded as 
an im|M»itant area of research and development. 

It is the fxtsition of this paper that the science of cross-cultural education involves the systematic 
aiTuiiiitlation of reliable data about those aspects of human behavior involved in the formal transmission 
ol culture. I he interrelationship of these empirically gathered data c ould then be illustrated by use of the 
comparative method. In this way our tfeneralii^ations and propositions could be empirically tefted by the 
application of statistical m(*thods. 

For puriMises of this pa|)er I take science to be the structure am! processes of accunmlation of 
systematic and reliable knowh^dtfe about any relatively enduring aspect of the universe* carried out by 
means of empirical obser\'ations, and the development of concepts and propositions for interrelating 
and explaining such obser\'ations. (h*lto IVJihTi^). 

hi order to further define the assumptions implicit in this presentation I ;)erceive theories to be 
Kvsti ins of interrelated statements with deduced linkages that presume to explain some aspect of t!ie 
universe of human behavior (or lor that matter, the physical universe). And. finally having madcxplicit 
niv i oticeptions of science and theor>\ perhaps a sketch of what I take to be true of methodolof 
Methodology is the proc*edure whereby the researcher manipulates his data from theor>' to observaticm 
or. better from ohser\'ation to theor>' in order to produce and organize the information gained through 
certain oigani/ed research proc*edures» 



The need to impart formal educational oractices to Indian. Kskimo. and Aleut students training to 
hi* teachers has made it painiulK appare. ^hat educators do not provide for the adaptation of the 
majority societies educational system into small, homogenous, culturally uniipie units (cf . Alaska State- 
Operated Sch(K»ls 1^73). Questions as to the integrity of these culture bearing units is the subject of 
discussion in a subs^^ctuent section of this paper. It is apparent that the literature on cmss-cultural 
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INTRODUCTION 



PARTI 

Whatflvtr It It, H Is creM*euHural tdueatlonl 'l 





(*«ltu'atHiii iiiiKlit help uk in our ilileitinia hv Kepuratiiitf into catruorirs various attiMiipts to rr idrr the 
mtcMii iiiore adaptiw to other i tiltiire hearitiK tifiitK. However, a carehil perusal ot the relex ant literature 
eauses iiie to assert that ''eniss-eulturar' (nlueation has no conceptual authority nor lias it utility as a 
huenstie. 'I'he term has been used with such abandon nearly anythinu is called cross-cultural educatinii. 

Rurtfer (1^1) e<]uat(^ cross-cultural to intercultnral. interethnic, and trauscultural. I here is little 
doubt that HiirKer is not speakinK to the issue of cross-cultural research in Anthropoloio*. He ik 
atternptinff to desiKnate a particular educational activity involvinK culturally different teacher and 
student a^ "KthmvPedogogy," (;reenberK offers CumCultural Implications for Teachen ( 1968: 14H). 
Henr>- (IWM). 1H72:72) has developtni A Cro^x-Cultural Outline for Education. Suffice it to say the 
literature is replete with various us(>s of ''crnss-culturar' education. 

We can identify thrt*e major cateKories nf use of the term, lanni and Storey ( 1973:418) identify the 
tenii cross-cultural education as ineaninK three, (piitediff erent phenomena. It characterizes, first, formal 
or infoniial ediicatitmal encounters that involve cultural differences. Second, the term describes 
fonnali/ed teaching and leamintf experiences in which cultural differm'e is presumed to be 
problematic. And. third, cniss*cnltnral inlucation circumscribes the field of study that coinpan>s 
i*«lurational princesses and structures across cultures. ThouKh itiv knowledtfe of the literature is not 
enhau^^hve I believe the lanni and Storey takcmomy to be the first of its kind with resp(*ct to the term 
cross*cultural education 0973:418). 

With respect to the categories proposed I suggest that we need to further elaborate the framework 
but, for now, I am only interested in their third categor>': crossHMiltural education circumscribes the field 
of studv that compares... The abilit\' to produce generalizations about the formal transmission of culture 
using the comparative method in Anthropology is the priinar>- goal ot this paper. 



I hroiigh this paper I wish to speak out for a thorough rethinking of the tenuous but burgecming 
relationship between Anthropology and Kducation. It is not my purpose to cover more than a few of the 
problems surrounding cross-cultural education and anthropological research outside nf the ''Statistical 
Sur\ey and the Nonmthetic Hevixal" (Harris 1968) but there is a problem with data collection and 
analysis in nu>st field reports. A brief elaboration might be profitable at this poim. 

The nml exists to dex elop an appropriate conceptual f ram 'work for those categories of cultural 
transmission that deal with one's own culture (enculturation). or involving two or more cultures 
(acculturation), or the generalized phenonienon of learning to live in any sociocultural milieu 
(s(K'ialization). (after Vtead 1963:184-188) Williams (1969:2) asserts that there is a prof ound conceptual 
difference between statements concerning learning human culture and statements about the learning of 
culture within the context of one sm'iety. such as Navajo, Ifiigao, Javanese, or Kskiitio. 

The description of gi>neralized learning of any siK'iiR'ultural milieu (socialization) is not well 
repres(*nti*4l in our literature. In fact, W illiams ( 1969) feels we know little that is scientifically meaningful 
concerning the siK'iali^aticui priK'ess f>ecaiise there are so few basic descriptive acciumts of encnitiiration 
in r<»ther| noii- Western societies. W ithout the basic descriptive studies wi* do not have the tuvessary 
data to develop a comparative basis for making theorf>tical foritiulations with any explanator> power. 
Then, it <s obvious, weiimst gather more data for comparison if we wish to build social si*ientifii theory. 

There is also going to be a greater need for descrip^'ve accounts of eiictiltiiration and acculturation. 
llowe\ er. all thrir of these learning processes (socialization, eiiciilturation. and acculturation) neinl t>ot 
take place (indml. tiuist often have not) in a fornialiZf>der.ucational setting. Therefore, they mayor may 
not be included in our formulation of cross-cultural education. 
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We itiiist identify whether we are deseribinn ifKiah/aticm. enculturuticiiK aenilturuticin, cir an 
ap|m»priate ecitiihinaHon cif these pnieesses in the formal edueaticmal settinK. W e will then aeciuire the 
data tieeefisary fc»r C(iiii|iariMiii and this will tend t(i enhanc e (iiir ability to prodiiw valid Kenerali/ations. 
An illiistratif »i4 of the eoinimrativijjtx diletniiia shows that Woleott ( 1967) is desiTibing formal educ ation 
in an aciulturative milieu. King (1967) is also deseribinn ac*culturation. However. Hostetler and 
Huntington (1971) are describing eneulturation as is Williams (1969), Warren (1967). Singlefcm (1967). 
and Head (1988). You probably reidgni/e these monographs as representing some of the Case Studies in 
Edueatif »n and Culture series edited by George and Louise Spindler. In the forward to each book in the 
series the Spindlers c*omment: 

"We hope these studies will be useful as resources for comparative 
analyses, and for stimulating thinking and discussion ibout education 
► that is not confined by one*s own cultural experience/ (1967-1972) 

It is axi(»mat ic that almost all studies in cultural anthropology are cross-cultural in orientation. This is 
tnie because most cultural and ethnographic studies employ our own Euro-American iiattem:' as implicit 
Mo often invariant) points of reference for illuminating cultural differences. This approach to cross- 
cultural education would be "a way of thinking" rather than a precise methodology. 

The sen-s is welcome, however. I find very little that is suited to comparative analyses. 

The authfirs of the monographs are de ribing different processes, i.e. education has a different 
function in each s<iciety. In some soc*ieties the students are learning their own culture (enculturation) and. 
in others the students are being forc ed to unlearn their own and learn an alien culture (acculturation) . 1*he 
prfK*esse^*an not be the same though similar skills may or may not be used. The patterning of these 
cultural prcKesses may exert a significant influence on the nature of the adult personality of the children 
subject to such learning experiences. It has been suggested that the cultural milieu is mediated to the 
basic (modal) personality' in the socializaticm prcness. In our societ>' "schooling" has taken on the job of 
mediating for the individual thus expediring the amalgamation process. This could be true in other 
cultures. 

I am sure the case studies I mention are not envisioned as data for nomothetic analyses but we do 
need to begin directing our attention to coin|)arative data gathering techniques. It must be obvious that I 
feel strongly that (|uality idiographic studies must continue, however, due to the "law of the conserv ation 
tif basic data" it would be useful if the den riptivists would gather data categorically designed to assist 
the cross-cultural (hologeistic) researcher s effort at the comparative study of socio-cultural phenomena. 
My own interests are in comparison and I am aware that without the appropriate descriptive data my 
endeavors will surely prove fruitless. 

In closing this section of my paper. I would like to re| eat that this puper foctises on formal 
education. Formal education for our purpc.se is one aspect of sociali/atim. Formal education can be 
either enculturation or acculturation, hut usually not both simultaneously. 

The refinement of categories is essential to the development of a scientific i nMS'Cultural education. 
The fact that cross^ultural education . enc ulturation. acculturation, and scKiali/t tion are conf u.sed in the 
literature draws our attention to the need to improve the explanatory level of all concepts and constructs 
in the three categories of cross-cultiiral education. 



PART ti 

Ttm Nftd for tht CompariUvt ApproMh to Thoory tulMIng 

There is uo f|uestiou of the need tor com()Urisons in cross-ciiltunil educatuni (sec tiaueH5). Some 
cpiestion dm>s however, exist us to the method of compariscm that might prove nuist fruitful in terms of 
general statements and ultimately the testing of theories germane to scK^iocultural phenomena in a formal 
t*ducational milieu. The descTiptive generalizations resultant from the various case studies in ( >ulture and 
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KiltK*4tiot) have \e<s lupurity tor <*xplunution and pnHiklion than the laws reMiltin« froiii the testing (»f 
hv|N)theMvs (i(Hhic(Hl tniiu thiH»r>'. Our pur|)ose with the hologeistic nr noiiuithetic approach is to 
mmitietit the explanator\' capacity ot the(»r\\ 

(;earttm (l«72:H) asserts that his notions of transailion and equivalence (cultural transmission ■ 
transaction ot eipuvalem es) ttiakr untenable some tainiliar phrases: "a culture/' "a subculture." "cross- 
culture" ( in the usual sense that some situations are and some are not one of these) . In general. I agree* but 
I believe that ethnoffraphic f ieldwork can function in any situation as the basic to(»l of anthropological 
research and the induc*etl i*at(>gones submitted to comparative analyses. In fact, (tearing alludes to this 
l>ossibility in his discussion of "mapping equivalences." Chaney (1971) calls this sociocultural data 
patterning. Further. C;eanng closes his exHlent paper with the remark that fhere will remain the task, 
clear in princi|ial but doubtlessly very difficult in doing, inductively to derive from emic systems of 
categories and from emic systems of logic, adecpiate etic systems, following C;oodenough*s standard. 
(Gearing lil72:16) 

The mandate for the application of the comparative research methods develo|>ed primarily by 
anthro|)ologists is clear. Herskovits (1^8:625) early stated that culture exhibits regiilarities that permit 
its analyses by the methods <»f science. There must exist an emphasis on classification and analysis of the 
ainiilariries and differences between cultural forms, to the end that valid generalizations about cultures 
as a wholi*. that iiemiit predicticm. can be achieved. It has been the use of cross-culttiral materials, more 
than anything else, that has sounded the deaih knell of theories about human nature (1948:617). We 
mentioned earlier that formal education is considered to involve the f unclion of transmitting culture as 
well as having structural relationships to other cultural tonus and thereby falls well within the pur\'iew of 
Herskovits* optimistic statement ccmceming analyst's by scientific procedures. The whole idea of the 
stnictiiral interrelationship of formal education, with other inirtihitions in nonwestem societies should 
intrigue any researcher interested in cultural fonus. 

Kinallv. Kichard.s (1973:287) asserts that without some theoretical understanding anyone tr> ing to 
work in u cross«cultural situation i.s in the position of a man looking for a gas leak with a lighted candle, 



PART III 

Tht Comparatlvt Approach to ThMry Building 

Nadel ( 1951 ) offers us by far the most systematic and comprehensive treatment of the comparative 
itiethiHl lie defines it in tenus of the systematic study of similarities and difference*;, through the useof 
correlation aud covariation, in the formal educational milieu. 

I^'wis (1956) offers a us'.*ful continuum of "tv'pes of comparison." 

1. (Global or Random (lomparison (Hologeistic) 

2. Hroad Typ<>l(^tfi^'i*l (Comparisons 

3. ('omparisons bf*tween continents or nations 

4. ('oiiiparisons wivhin one continent 

5. ('onipariscms within one nation 

H. (comparisons within one culture area or region 

1 might add that schiKil systems and schools might also fit into Lewis' types as we move more to least 
abstract with respect to the obser\*ation of human behavior. It is only fair to point out that the hologeistic 
cross i ultural studies (categor\' •I ) are only one variety oi comparative studies. Hsu il9tW:.W) states 
whether we c •♦^vem ourselves with mun\ or a few societii^. a comparative framework is indispensable 
to the develi., iient of anthropology. Would I be presmiiptious to maintain the same is true for the 
development of iToss cultiirul education^ We must make our heretofore implicit comparisons become 
explicit and further enhance the building of theur\- in cros^v.cultural edttcaticm. 
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The hmv a<iMintpti(iits in inv arKutttt nt are that the elements of any ciihiire tend over time to 
b«Home hmett«»nattv inteKrattHl or ri^i iprm ally adjtiMiHl to one another. Miirdm k and W hite ( J WW::J2») 
state thai if siu h adaptations were instantamnius cidtures would at alt times exhibit perf Wt inteKrutinn. 
and functional relationships amonu the elements of a euhure or .social system would readily beiome 
manifest throuuh observation and analysis. Further, if this was the ease, valid scientific Keneralixations 
ii)uld be reached by the intensive study of individual cuhures, and cross-cultural research would be 
tmneiTS»ar>. Since fierfect intenration is seldom the case (apparently) in formal education in non- 
Western socicK'ultural milieu there is a "felt" need for cross-cultural research in education. 



CONCLUSION 

TtM CroM-cmtum Mtlliod of ComptflMn 

Ihere are professional anthn t|>olo|{ists that consider cross-cultiiral research to be a futile endea% or. 
The bulk of this group resides in Kurope. some call themselves British SiKial Anthropologists. The 
spokesmen for this itroup are varied in ability and articulateness. I have chcxen to cite the views of 
Kdnnmd Leach, an outstanding $ch<»Iar. I«ch argues that the present system of cross-cuhural 
comparison makes the Tikopia and Chinese cuhural units of comparable t>'pe and this is a reductio ad 
abmrdum. His argument is that the ( :hinese are malions and the Tikopians few. Further, any work that 
rests on the assumption that the units of discourse, whatever they are labeled, can be described 
taxonotiticallv by a "list" of characteristics is by its ver>' nature a travesty of good, soimd anthropological 
thmking. Cultures can m»t be described a^ can a species of bettle. 

b*ach asserts that the cmlers in various cross-cuhural research centers "misread" his monograph on 
the Kachin He asserts that it is not that iMurdock s tabulators intentionally change his data, it s simply the 
rthmigraphic facts will not fit tidily into tabulated categories. Leach believes that this is trueof all human 
social institutions (I^^ach 19^ 299) l^ach tells us that he is confident he >peaks for all British social 
aiiihrofiologists (IUH4:299). Also. Uach questions the unit of analysis in cross-cultural study, and 
se.. ondly he .Wis the comeptualization. classification and co<ling problems in cross-cultural research are 
an insunnountable harrier. And. finally, he <piestions data ac curacy. These are three significant issues 
that anvone hoping to gain explanaHons from cross-cultural research must be ready to deal with. A final 
connnent front the BriHsh schiwJ Is necessarv to show the depth of the schism between British Smial 
Anthropology and the cross-cuhural researcher. 

I dtv not concemeil to denigrate the Atlas (World Kthnograpbk' Atlas) ... 
But if other t)eople s material is suhjcrt to the same treatment as my own . 
then there is clearly a potential source of great error and much 
c ontemporarv' research stands in the balance. ((;oody 1967:366) 

Another formidable detractor is the French structural schm)l. embodied in one great ntimL Claude 
l4»vt.Strau.4 The French school's paradigms are. bniadly speaking, selective and sociaLscientific 
versions of the rationalist philosophy, while the paradigms of the Anglo-Americans are largely 
statements of entfiiricist philosophical premises. (I mean paradigms as rhcmtas Kuhn uses them.) The 
French tradition, vm «imilar to the "emic" positum. usstmies the primacy of the nii»id. and their 
investigations are steeped in higicallv cleditctive terms. The Anghi-Auierican materialist assume primacy 
of the behavioral act. their methods are essentially quantitative and descriptive, and their problems are 
phravHl in diat hronic-causal and empirically inductive terms. I,evivStraiiss attacks the cross-cultural 
researcher primariK on philosophical grotmds. His argument is nntch the same as that expresscnl b> the 
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Aiiit*ricaii t:thnoHienti<it?j (the eiiikixts). I hey auret* that crnnji-cultural rrsrurt h is irrelevant. For them 
the niiintitiK of tws is absurd; the existence of "conc rete iiniversals'' allows tor the caretiil analysis of 
only a few typical cases and does not demand the estalilishiiient of a broad inductive basis for 
ffenerali/ation (Scholte 1970:1 IS). In conclusion. 1 set* the basic difference in views as ct>nterinK around 
the issue of inductive empiricism verms dedui live rationalism. 

The criticism of cross-cultural methinls now Kets closer to home and. unexpectedly, our detractor is 
one of us. Driver is much more s|)ecific in his criticism, he is not against cross-cidtural research on 
philoMiphical Kro«mds. rather, he questions whether the hologeistic t>'|)e researcher can eliminate 
diffusiim (Galtcm's problem) and genetic heritage factors by choosing their samples so that the ethnic 
units will be from different culture areas as well as a different language family (hop-skip and jump 
method). Driver, then, has pointed out several more of the significant probli ms facing the.cross-cultnral 
researcher. Initially, we must face the1'yler*Galton problem; is the relationship f unclionaland fortuitous 
or is it merely an historical-diffusional artifact? Secondly, there are problems of sampling, how do we get 
randonmess and as Pelto ( 1970) rhetorically inquires. ar(*n't all cross-cultural statistics invalid because the 
samples are not strictiv random (Pelto 1970:293). And. finally. Driver has pleaded for more regional 
comparative studies in which all. or almost all, available ethnic units are utilized (Driver 1984:296). 

In review, we have discussed the views of the British school, for which the study of human behavior 
is o%'erwhelmingly humanistic, descriptive, anaK'tical. and intuitive (idiographic). Naroll (1964) 
question!^ whether or not they rt*ali/e that the crnss-cnituralists are behavioral scit^ntists that want, not 
only d(*scription. but to study the inter-relatioiiships between variables (nomothetic) (1964:310). 
Secondly. Levi*Strauss, after considering ''the Anglo-American trait counter,'' presented us with some 
basic philosophical arguments concerning empiricism V9 rationalism. And. finally, flarold Driver 
brought forth some excellent queries that must be dealt with by the cross-cultural researcher. 

I have pr€*M'ntetl one side of the argimient and would now hke to balance my effort I must tr>' to 
explain why t\tv cross-cultural method is an important research tool. I would also like to include simie 
views of scholars that have been influential in forming my opinions. Hut. before I balance the ledger I 
should like to list the basic problems a cross-cultural rescar. nei encounters. There are f roiti six to ele\'en 
"problems " depending on who you read. For th' paper 1 shall address myself to those problems that 
have arisen in my discussion of the detractors. They are. (1) sampling; (2) smietal unit; (3) data 
accuracy: {4) ccmceptiiahiration. classification and coding; (.5) Galton's problem; (6) general problem of 
statistical signr'ficance and causal analysis of ctirrelations. Other problems that are not subsumed under 
one of my six categor- are deviant case analysis (cf. Kobben 1967); the combing, dredging or 
mudsticking problem (cf. Winch and C:ampbell 1969:140-143): and regional variation (cf. Sawder and 
Irvine 1966; Driver and Scheussler 1967; and Chaney and Ruiz Kevilla 1969). 

The cross-cultural stiid> {hologeistic method) is a method for generalizing about certain variables in 
human s<K iet> and culture. It is not a regional study (cf . Driver's work) whereone would get not a cross- 
cultural study but a culture element distribution study. The method seeks to identify (as 1 understand 
and vish to use it) traits that are universal among human beings. W e can not get cultures into the 
laboratory as yet and must work from data gathered in situ. The task as I see it is to sort out the general 
fioni thi» particular in human cultures. We are seeking to identify fimctional relations between varv ing 
traits. Naroll (1970) asserts that nearly all social, political, or economic theories about humar affairs assert 
such relationships (1970:1284). Naroll. per haps the outstanding hologeistic researcher of today, feels that 
our /ie.Tf answers will come in the form of truly rigorous cross-cultural sur\'eys which demonstrate the 
existence of correlations and show that these can not be plausibly expIaintKl away as artif acts of unit 
definition inconsistency, of sampling bias, of data reporting or coding error, or mere diffusion (Naroll 
1964:310). 
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AiiorlN*r ^iiipiNirtiT who viiicod an opinion, at a tiiiir when the ciiltiin* iiirulist\ vis-a-\'is the Hoasian 
histohtal-partinilariKts wen* still in control of Aiiimcan aiithropolouy, was Ackrrknecht. In IMW he 
eiiprt*s<i(Hl the Kniwinic d<Hsire and nefnl in (jiltnral AiithropoloKv to find reKnlariries and eoiniiioii 
detioiiiinator% h«*hind the apimrent diversity and nnitpieness of niltnral phenomena (1954:125). \lv 
further stated that the comparative method was not a panacea bnt, he ipiestioned. why the collection of 
such a myriad . it data nniexs it was coiii|)arahle!' Marin Harris, in his nian elonsly hiastnl w ork Thv Hixe 
of Antkwpotoaical Theory, ipiestions whether the dissenters objin t tn thecross*cnltnral method or to its 
niistak«*s. And. even th<MiKh Mnrdoekian ty|>e cross-cnitnralists irritate Harris (he despis(*s physicalist 
inmleN). he feels that statistical cnm-cnittiral surveys can, indeed, ninst be nsed to supplement other 
niode» cif fteneratintf and testintf hy |Mitheses. but they can not be nsed alone or even as primar>* sources of 
nomothetic statements (lyKHrAlH). 

Another adv(H*ate tif the cross-cultural method is not an anthropoki^ist but a psychologist. John W. 
M. U hitintf ( 1968) is credited by any number of scholars with giving ttu* classical defense of cross* 
cultural rt^search. I disagree with his .statement that most anthropologists using the methml are 
psvchological anthropologists but. then Tni not sure what a psychological anthropologist is or might be 
lUhitiiig iy6H:(M). His 1968 article is a revision of his pioneering defense of 19SI. and. I feel he might not 
he cngni/ant ol the many different disciplines using cross-cultural res€>arch. 1 do not wish to trace the 
histor>' ol the cross-cultural method but in 1954 and for many subsecpient years the Human Kelations 
Area File was mostly used by psychokigists (cf. Whiting and Child 1953; Whiting and Kluckholn 1958; 
(Ihild and Veroff 1968; and H H. Whiting 1963; as excellent examples of the Yale and Han ard Schools of 
cnisscultural research), as well as a few anthropologists (cf. Murdock 1949. 1957. 1959. 19fM). This set of 
references is far from exhaustive, but it is representative. I must return to Whiting for the closing 
statement. I wi Hild like to i piote his response to K. Kvans-Fritchard ( 1963) who said there was little value 
to be gained from cross-cultural research. 



It is the puriMirt of tliis cha|)ter that the pursuit of comparative methods . 
such as this one disi*ussed here (cross-cultural) will yield something more 
than "convenient regularities" and a deeper understanding of human 
s<H*iet>' and that it is one of the methods by which the scientific laws 
governing humans and their behavior can be established (italics added 
lor emphasis). It pro\ides one more way in which our presumptiimsand 
prejudices may be put in jeoimrdy. (Whiting 1968:720) 
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